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To 


Teachers - 
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We hope you have had an enjoyable 
Summer Vacation and Are Looking 


Forward to a Profitable School Year. 





For Your New Catalogues Please Write 


In East Tenn. In Middle & West Tenn. 
HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
720 SOUTH GAY 158 SECOND AVENUE NORTH 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE NASHVILLE. TENNESSEE 


In Shelby Co. & Memphis 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


357-59 MADISON AVENUE 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 











Li hook it up i COMPTONS 








with push-button 
speed 


Of course you can’t “push a 
button” and have a fact “pop 
up”’ in any encyclopedia e e ¢ 


. eneten! 
BUT the unique FACT-INDEX at the back nd OC hate 
of each Compton volume locates facts more rr 
quickly than any other device e e e a 
you simply place your thumb on the thumb- ve on 
tab at the back of your selected volume, turn gers: 
a few pages, and in 30 seconds or less you have 0). — 
the fact you seek or the exact page reference 
where that fact will be found e e e )), scholar 
it is just as simple and easy as that—any kind pel 
of fact or bit of information, or all the facts ‘form: & 
oO VETCD 


and all the information on a subject, whether 


obscure, unusual, elusive, or standard, will ; 
be there—ready at your finger tips! 03). 


The Fact-Index in the 1954 Compton’s is bigger 
and better than ever. Nearly 40,000 fact entries; 
more than 130,000 text references. 
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Boat B-214-19. See also in Index 

Canoes and canoeing; Motorboat; 

Navigation; Sailing —_— Ship- 
cra 


Titicaca, pic 
barge, cargo, pictures E-421, I-29, 


M-309, M-322, R-1338 
basket boats B-74, B-217, pictures 
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1800's C-107, 





The Fact-Index is the secret 


of the amazing coverage of information 
in the 15 Compton volumes. Without the space- 
saving (and time-saving) Fact-Index, 40% more space, or 
6 additional volumes, would be needed to give equal coverage. 


Put Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia in your classrooms as well as in the 
library. Give teachers and pupils the advantage of finding facts—with push-button speed. 


When you get Compton’s, you get the finest school encyclopedia ever built. ACT NOW! 


Write for special school and library prices and terms 
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All through September the reports kept 
coming in. Day by day the newspapers 
carried stories from the schools all over 
the state. Some of the grades would be 
on double shifts, and enrollments would 
be regulated in this way or that. In the 
serious, often worried discussions as the 
staff went through Middle, West, and East 
Tennessee for leadership conferences with 
superintendents, principals, and  super- 
visors, the theme was the same. They'd 
used all the available space, utilized the 
auditoriums, the cafeterias, the book rooms, 
and every odd corner for classroom space; 
they had pressed into service a contriv- 
ance called a “portable schoolroom.” Still 
there wasn’t room. The note of despera- 
tion in the voices of teachers talking shop 
was no new thing. “What can you do but 
police duty when you have forty? Or 
fifty? Or even sixty?” 

The conferences were devoted largely to 
a study of the legislative program, and the 
busy, often harried, always sincere people 
upon whom so much of the responsibility 
for the successful administration of the 
state’s school systems rests gave evidence 
of determination to do something about 
the situation. The cost is personal: addi- 
tional work; expenditure of time that is 
always too short for the work to be done; 
sacrifice of leisure, scarce at best; extra 
meetings, planning, and reporting; and 
repeated efforts in the face of discourage- 
ment. But the rewards will be general, 
and the spirit that according to tradition 
won for the people of the state the name 
“Volunteers” seems to be of the same 
quality in 1954 as in the days of Polk’s 
presidency. 


Echoes Through History 


One of our favorite books in the Bible 
contains this verse: “The thing that hath 
been, it is that which shall be; and that 
which is done is that which shall be done: 
and there is no new thing under the sun.” 
One of the interesting (not always pleas- 
ant) things about reading any kind of 
history is tracing the patterns, finding the 
repetitions, listening to the echoes. The 
echoes have a shrill, unpleasant sound 
where teachers’ salaries are concerned. On 
a hot September day, perhaps as a counter- 
irritant, we browsed through some of the 
works of Martin Luther, many of whose 
utterances were not calculated to add to 
the coolness of the atmosphere. To Luther, 
education was a necessary weapon in the 
unremitting fight against the Devil, and 
in a “Letter to the Mayors and Aldermen 
of All the Cities of Germany in Behalf 
of Christian Schools” he reminded those 
responsible: 


“If we must annually expend large sums 
on muskets, roads, bridges, dams, and the 
like, in order that the city may have 
temporal peace and comfort, why should 
we not apply as much to our poor, neg- 
lected youth, in order that we may have 
a skillful school-master or two?” 


A little more than three centuries later, 
Horace Mann was addressing a common- 
school convention, carrying on his long 
fight against the devil of ignorance, giving 
“An Historical View of Education; Show- 
ing Its Dignity and Degradation”: 

“The compensation which we give with 
the hand is a true representation of the 
value which we affix in the mind; and 
how much more liberally and cordially 
do we requite those who prepare outward 
and perishable garments for the persons 
of our children, than those whose office 
it is to endue their spirits with the im- 
mortal vestments of virtue?” 

And now? 


Knowledge and |. 


Many experiences by their very nature 
call for the presence of the young. We 
would say that Walt Disney’s The Living 
Desert, first of the full-length features in 
the series of True-Life Adventure films, 
in spite of a few of the sound effects and 
comments, has much to offer adults; but 
we kept thinking how fine it would be 
to have it for use in all the schools. We 
kept wishing, too, that some of our favor- 
ites in various stages of development were 
sitting around us, so we could see their 
reactions and hear their comments, al- 
though answering their questions might 
have revealed some gaps in our own edu- 
cation. According to some of the critics, 
The Vanishing Prairie is even better, and 
while we look forward to seeing it for 
our own pleasure and information, we hope 
also that when both features are shown 
around the state, the school children can 
go in droves. 

While the Disney wild-life motion pic- 
tures, by what often seem to be miracles 
of photography, present the ways of plants 
and animals with emphasis on how nature 
provides for the survival of the species, 
more and more articles are appearing on 
various phases of conservation. One of the 
most provocative that we have read is 
entitled “Conservation Is Not Enough.” 
Writing for the American Scholar, Summer, 
1954, Joseph Wood Krutch considers the 
deeper morality, beyond the merely prac- 
tical, that must underlie man’s relation- 
ship with nature. He suggests some impli- 
cations for education that are well worth 
pondering. 
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THE COVER 


THE ANCESTRAL HOME 
OF JAMES KNOX POLK 


The Polk Home in Columbia was built 
on land acquired in 1816 by Samuel Polk, 
the father of James K. Polk, during the 
time that the young man who was to be- 
come the President, having finished his 
education in the academies of Tennessee, 
was pursuing his studies at the University 
of North Carolina. The home now houses 
an interesting collection of Polk relics and 
is under the management of the James K. 
Polk Memorial Association of Nashville and 
the James K. Polk Memorial Auxiliary of 
Columbia. 

James Knox Polk (1795-1849) was the 
second of three Tennesseans who within 
a period of less than half a century be- 
came Presidents of the United States. He 
has been called a “near great” President, 
and a number of historians have expressed 
the opinion that he has not received full 
credit for his abilities and accomplishments. 
Tutored in politics by Andrew Jackson, he 
was very much his own man during his 
one term of office, 1845-1849, which he 
began at an earlier age than any of his 
predecessors. He had a definite program 
when he entered the office, and he was 
remarkably successful in carrying it 
through. He expressed himself as agen 
four great measures: reduction in tariff, 
the independent treasury, settlement of 
the Oregon boundary question, and the 
acquisition of California. 

During a time that was troubled by the 
settlement of affairs that had long been 
controversial, a time when the differences 
that were to result in civil war were be- 
coming more and more pronounced, this 
sound statesman who had a reputation for 
hard study and conscientious performance 
of duty down to the last detail opposed 
the extremists on both sides—and as is 
the usual fate of the man who would 
pursue the middle course, he was disliked 
by both. He spent the short while that he 
lived after his term expired at Polk Place, 
the former home of Judge Felix Grundy, 
which stood near Seventh Avenue in 
downtown Nashville. Many of the relics 
from this home are now in the home at 
Columbia. (Photograph by Paul A. Moore, 
made available through the courtesy of the 
Tennessee Department of Conservation.) 
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“You trust its quality” 











In hospitals, offices, stores . . . familiar 

red coolers invite you to pause 

for ice-cold Coca-Cola. When you do, 

you know what to expect. 

Delicious flavor, unmatched in all the world-- 

¥ wholesome refreshment, pure as sunlight-- 
unvarying quality that has made Coke the 


overwhelming favorite of four generations. 








“COKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1954, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Lion Oil Company Sponsors Its 


5th ANNUAL 
SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM 


Southern Teachers and Students Will Have Opportunity to Compete 
for 12 College Scholarships and 315 Other Cash Awards 


For the fifth successive year, Lion 
Oil Company is sponsoring a series 
of essay contests for Southern 
teachers and students. The Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund was established 
in 1950, and has already awarded 
1,075 prizes worth more than 
$97,000 to winning contestants. 


THREE $1,200 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Teachers will compete for a $1,200 Lion 
Oil Scholarship in each of three desig- 
nated areas comprised of counties where 
Lion Oil products are sold. 

These teacher scholarships are intended 
to help Southern teachers obtain ad- 
vanced education, and in that way, help 
provide Southern students greater edu- 
cational advantages through better 
instruction. 

The scholarships are unusually worth- 
while in two ways. First, they are suffi- 
cient to cover not only tuition costs, but 





MISS WILLIE MAE WILLIFORD, 


the major part of such expenses as fees, 
books, room and board. Second, the 
winner has the option of using his or her 
scholarship fund in a full school year; 
two half years; or two or three summer 
school sessions, whichever is most useful 
and convenient to the teacher. 


TRAVEL GRANTS AND OTHER PRIZES 


To reward more teachers, the Scholar- 
ship Fund provides a second award of 
a $400 cash Travel Grant and eleven 
other prizes of $75 each in each of the 
three ‘‘zones” of competition. 


SCHOOLS WIN, TOO! 


If your essay wins a $1,200 scholarship, 
the school at which you teach will re- 
ceive $100 cash for use in purchasing 
books for the school library. Handsome 
bookplates which tell of your high honor 
and accomplishment will be furnished 
the school for affixing to the books 
purchased. , 





WHO IS ELIGIBLE 


Any teacher, principal, or superintendent 
teaching in elementary or high school 
grades in any public, private or parochial 
school in designated areas where Lion 
Oil products are sold is eligible to enter 
the teacher-essay contests. 


THE “THREE-ZONE”’ SYSTEM 


Under the “‘three-zone’”’ system, contest- 
ants compete only with teachers in the 
same zone and have a better chance of 
winning. 

Zone ‘‘A”’ consists of all eligible counties 
in Arkansas and Texas. 


Zone “‘B”’ consists of all eligible counties 
in Tennessee and Kentucky. 


Zone “‘C”’ consists of all eligible counties 
in Mississippi and Alabama. 


The Rules Book lists specific counties 
in each zone. 








teacher at Greenwood (Miss.) High 
School, carried off a $1,200 scholar- 
ship the first time she entered a Lion 
Oil Scholarship contest for Southern 
teachers. Her essay won first place 
in Zone “C" in the 1953-54 contest. 


6 


MISS MARJORIE WALKER, teacher 
at Lewisville (Ark.) High School, won 
first prize in Zone “A"”—a $1,200 
Scholarship she is using during three 
summer periods at East Texas State 
Teachers College to complete work 
for her M. A. degree. 


MRS. FRED A. BOETTCHER, teacher 
at Millington (Tenn.) Central High 
School, gave a special party for 
students after her entry won a $1,200 
Scholarship —first prize in Zone “B" 
of the 1953-54 scholarship contest 
for teachers. 


ALEX C. WADE IV, a 14-year-old 
freshman at Hillsboro High School, 
Nashville, Tenn., is the youngest stu- 
dent ever to win a major Lion Oil 
Award. His essay earned a $1,000 
scholarship in the final student con- 
test of the 1953-54 school year. 
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HOW TO ENTER 


Write an original essay of 1,000 words 
or less on the contest subject. Essays 
must be written with pen or typewriter. 
Sign your name, street address and title. 
Include the name and address of the 
school in which you teach, and the name 
and title of your superior. Send your 
essay to: Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, 
El Dorado, Arkansas. 


Subject of the contest is: 

“HOW I CAN PREPARE MY STUDENTS 
FOR SUCCESSFUL LIVING” 

The Lion Oil teacher-essay contest in 
each of the three zones ends February 


4, 1955, and all entries must be post- 
marked before midnight on that date. 


JUDGING 


As in the past, teachers’ essays will be 
judged by leading Southern educators 
selected from high-ranking colleges and 
universities. 


ELIGIBLE COUNTIES IN TENNESSEE 


Cannon Franklin Moore 
Carroll Gibson Obion 
Cheatham Haywood Robertson 
Chester Henderson Rutherford 
Coffee Henry Shelby 
Davidson Humphreys Stewart 
Decatur Lake Tipton 
Dickson Lauderdale Weakley 
Dyer Madison Williamson 
Fayette Montgomery Wilson 


STUDENT-ESSAY CONTESTS 
INCLUDE AWARDS FOR TEACHERS 


This will be the fifth successive year Lion 
Oil has offered a rich educational oppor- 
tunity to Southern youth through its 
Lion Oil Scholarship Fund. 

During the school year of 1954-55, a 
series of three student-essay contests will 
be held in each of three ‘‘zones’’. The 
major prizes will be nine all-expense, 
one-year college scholarships, each valued 
at $1,000. Scholarships cover tuition, 
and a large part, or all, of incidental 





ROBERT B. RAWLS, JR., teacher at 
Hillsboro High School, received a 
$200 cash award as teacher-sponsor 
of Alex Wade IV (at left). He was 
one of 192 Southern teachers who 
received prizes for sponsoring win- 
ning students in the 1953-54 contest. 
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expenges for laboratory fees, books, room 
and board. 

In addition, fifteen $25 Merit Awards 
will be given in each of the three con- 
tests in each zone, or a total of 135 merit 
awards for the three zone areas. 


TEACHERS SHARE IN PRIZES 


Contest rules call for teacher sponsor- 
ship of each student entering an essay 
in the contests. Teacher-sponsors of 
$1,000 Scholarship Award winners will 
receive $200 cash. Sponsors of merit 
award winners will receive $25. 


LIBRARY AWARD FOR SCHOOLS 


A feature of the essay contest again this 
year is a $100 award to each Scholarship 
winner’s school for the purchase of 
library books. Handsome bookplates, 
telling of the winner’s accomplishment, 
will be furnished to the school for place- 
ment in the books purchased. 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE 


The contests are open to all high school 
students in public, private and parochial 
schools in designated areas served by 
Lion Oil. 

The three ‘‘zones’” designated for the 
teacher-essay contest (described briefly 
on the opposite page and detailed com- 
pletely in the Rules Book) apply to the 
student-essay contest also. Each student 
competes only against students from his 
or her own zone. 


FIRST STUDENT CONTEST 


The first contest opens September 1, 
1954, and closes October 15, 1954. 


The essay subject is: 
**‘Why I Want a College Education.”’ 


HOW STUDENTS ENTER 


Students must write and submit an origi- 
nal essay of 500 words or less on the 
current contest subject. The essay should 
be approved by the teacher and mailed 
to the Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, El 
Dorado, Arkansas. (See Rules Book for 
details of front cover form.) 

Teachers have found the Lion Oil essay 
topics appropriate and useful as class- 
room projects. Regardless of the subjects 
they teach, many teachers have encour- 
aged their students to enter the contests. 
We sincerely hope you will continue to 
give the Scholarship Program your 
active support. 


RULES BOOKS AVAILABLE 


For complete and detailed rules of both 
the teacher-essay and the student-essay 
programs, please fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


GOOD LUCK! 


The Fund was established because 
of Lion Oil Company’s enduring 
faith in the Southland and its prog- 
ress ...to assist the sons and 
daughters of its ‘‘good neighbors’”’ 
to train for future leadership. 


Expansion of the Lion Oil Scholar- 
ship Fund to reward more Southern 
teachers was undertaken as an 
expression of Lion Oil Company’s 
enduring faith in our teachers and 
their important task; and because 
of a desire to assist these teachers 
and the boys and girls they teach, 
so that the South may continue to 
progress and remain the best pos- 
sible place in which to live and 
work. Good luck to you... from 
Lion Oil! 


Send for FREE copy of rules book now! 


Lion Oil Scholarship Fund 

El Dorado, Arkansas 

Gentlemen: 

| am interested in the Lion Oil Scholar- 
ship Fund Contest which provides 
scholarships for teachers for their further 
education. Please send me the booklet 
of Complete Rules and Information on 
the Teacher-Essay Contest. | also plan 


Name 


to encourage my students to enter the 
Lion Oil Scholarship Fund essay con- 
tests for Southern High School students. 
| would like to have ....... om oes 
Rules Booklets covering Student-Essay 
Contests. 





Home Address 








Name of School in which | teach A 


City ___County 


; — 





LION OIL 


EL DORADO 





COMPANY 


ARKANSAS 
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SOVEREIGN 25 


3 new models of the Victor 16mm Sound 
Projector have been styled and engineered 


for easy-as-1-2-3 operation: 


Easiest 3-spot threading... 
over sound drum 


through film gate 
on to single sprocket 


Easiest to run 
2 (with finger-tip control 
panel, softly illuminated) 
start motor 


turn on lamp 
adjust sound volume 


Easiest on your films-- 
3-spot Safety Film Trips 


at sprocket 
at upper loop 
at lower loop 






. PORTABLE 
41600 ARC 
16mm Sound 
Projector 


Designed for professional 
auditorium sound and 
picture quality, the Victor 
1600 Arc delivers a 
minimum of 1600 lumens on 
the screen. Amplifier has 
up to 25 watts output; less 
than 2% harmonic distortion 
at 20 watts. The Victor 1600 
Arc delivers a full hour 
show with one set of carbons 
at 30 amps. Yet the 
complete Victor 1600 Arc is 
easy to operate and packs 
in three carrying units: 
Rectifier, Bass-Reflex Speaker 
and Lamp House. 
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OF A SERIES OF GREAT 16MM PROJECTS FROM 
























MIXER MAGNESOUND 


Now you can record voice and music simultaneously 
and professionally on sound and silent 16mm 

film. Mixer Magnesound has individual inputs for 
microphone and phonograph with separate volume 
controls for mixing versatility. Record and play 
back immediately 

. .. Or erase and 
re-record in one easy 
operation. It 
attaches easily to any 
Victor 16mm Sound 
Projector. 


116-118 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Telephone—6- | 464 
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Dear Teacher, 


I have wished many times that I could talk to each 
of you about a matter which I consider of great impor- 
tance to the teaching profession in our state, but since 
it is not easy to contact you personally, I want to take 
this opportunity of bringing this matter to your atten- 
tion. 

What I have to say concerns your own professional 
organization on the national level, the National Edu- 
cation Association. The NEA is the greatest professional 
organization in the world. I am proud of my member- 
ship, and I’m sure you are proud of yours. The growth 
of the NEA has been phenomenal in the last few years. 
We have been very proud of this growth, but we have 
failed to consider what has been happening to the home 
in which the people who work for us live. Because the 
building in which the organization works has become 
overcrowded, services to an increasing membership 
have become more difficult just when we need and ex- 
pect more services. 

Realizing the seriousness of the building situation, the 
NEA Board of Trustees, the Board of Directors, and the 
Executive Committee voted unanimously on October 
14, 1952, to launch a campaign to raise a five million 
dollar building fund. This sounds like a lot of money, 
and it is. A lot of money is necessary to erect the kind 
of building in our nation’s capital which will represent 
the great profession of teaching. The building must be 
large enough to accommodate more than five hundred 
workers; it must be comfortable and serviceable because 
greater services must be rendered. It must be beautiful— 
beautiful enough that all people will respect it even 
among the many magnificent buildings in the most beau- 
tiful capital city in the world. 

The NEA staff is now housed in a converted ware- 
house, a converted residence, a hotel, a converted garage, 
and an office building. You who are familiar with the 
situation will readily agree that a new building is a must. 
I know the place very well. I have seen people trying 
to work in halls and closets. I have seen them swelter 
in the heat of a Washington summer. I have done a 
great deal of sweltering there myself. I know a new 
building is needed. 


The existing plant was made possible by life mem- 
berships. The proposed expansion must in part be paid 
for from the enrollment of life members. The original 
plans called for the money to be raised over a five-year 
period. Almost two years have gone, and we Tennes- 
seans are far behind on our quota. 


The NEA has estimated that to raise $5,000,000.00 it 
will be necessary to collect the equivalent of $2.00 
from each teacher every year for five years. On this 
basis, our five-year goal is $210,000.00. Approximately 
131 Tennessee teachers have become life members. This 
means that $19,650.00 has been paid or pledged for life 
memberships. Cash gifts and pledges amount to 
$1,232.00, bringing the total to $20,882.00. This leaves 
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$189,118.00 to be raised by 1957 if we are to meet our 
quota. 

If you had to pay $150.00, the cost of a life member- 
ship, in one sum, you might not find it easy, but you 
may pay $15.00 a year for ten years. If you have paid 
your $5.00 for this year, you may begin your life mem- 
bership with an additional $10.00. Really, $15.00 a year 
is not very much, especially when you consider the divi- 
dends you will receive for your investment. Life mem- 
bers receive $12.00 worth of publications. These alone 
will almost repay you in dollars. There is no way to 
measure the dividends which come in the form of the 
prestige and satisfaction life membership brings. I 
know from experience. I waited a long time to become 
a life member, but I finally joined and I am proud of 
it. You will be proud too. 

Tennessee teachers have made an enviable record of 
membership in NEA. In 1948 there were only 2,200 
members in our state. Last year we had a membership 
of 21,521. There are only a few places in the state where 
we do not have 100 per cent membership, and these 
school systems are increasing membership each year. 
Why do we join in such great numbers? Because we 
realize that in unity there is strength, and we know 
we must have a strong organization to represent us on 
the national level. 

Yes, NEA membership is a wonderful thing for a 
teacher. Life membership would be more wonderful, 
because all the money for life memberships goes to the 
building fund. This building will stand for an established 
profession. “Yet the building will be far more than 
bricks and mortar. It will be the visual symbol of an 
expanding professional program, the source of new pro- 
fessional services. It will be one of the most important 
milestones in the long road toward recognized profes- 
sional status. It is the milestone in the turn of the road 
where you stand. It is your milestone.” 

We have a long way to go to meet our quota. Your 
Administrative Council recommends that each local 
association set up a committee to make plans for meet- 
ing quotas on the local level. I know vour association 
will meet its goal and I know you will do your part. 

I have been very proud to represent you and the other 
teachers of the state over the years. I have been proud 
because of your fine professional spirit, your loyalty to 
duty and to your profession, your fine record of mem- 
bership in the NEA. I have been proud of you in every 
way. When the final roll call of states is made in Phila- 
delphia in 1957 to determine which have attained the 
goals, I know that I shall be proud to announce that 
Tennessee teachers as always have done their part. 


Sincerely, 
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L poe is the cost of illiteracy 
and delinquency? No one can 
answer, for it is impossible to de- 
termine the values of well-spent 
lives measured against those that 
are worthless. The people of Ten- 
nessee have good reason to try to 
count the cost and seek means to 
combat the two evils. One of the 
best ways of attacking both is by 
improving the educational oppor- 
tunities for children. This is the pur- 
pose of the legislative program of 







ILLITERACY 


the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. The program cannot claim to 
be a cure-all, but is certainly a step 
in the right direction. 

It is undeniably significant that 
the states which spend the least on 
education have the highest illiteracy 
rates. The chart on this page shows 
the states with a high percentage of 
functional illiterates, and those with 
a high percentage of Selective Serv- 
ice rejections for failure of the 
Armed Forces Qualifications Test. 











This chart presents the facts about a serious national problem. 
workers, in potential military manpower, and in potential trained leadership lies in the large numbers of young 
people with inadequate education. 

In 5 states from 12 to 18 per cent of the population 25 to 34 years old have less than 5 years of schooling 


and are generally considered functionally illiterate. 











34 years old have less than 5 years of schooling. 
Note that the 5 states with the largest percentage of functionally illiterate—the states in black—have the larg- 


HOW MUCH DO WE WASTE? 


Tennessee has the unhappy distinc- 
tion of having 10.1 per cent of its 
population between the ages of twen- 
ty-five and thirty-four listed as being 
functionally illiterate, and 37 per 
cent of its young men rejected from 
Korean War service because they 
could not pass a test given by the 
Armed Forces. 

There is no way to estimate the 
potential loss in leadership and man- 
power to Tennessee and the nation 
as a whole because a vast segment 


States with highest Korean War 
Selective Service rejections 
for failure of Armed Forces 
Qualifications Test. 3 


One of the big losses in potential skilled 


In 11 states from 4 to 12 per cent of the population 25 to 





est percentage of Selective Service rejections on the Armed Forces Qualifications Test. This test depends, to a 
considerable degree, on ability to use skills commonly associated with schooling. The rejections in the 5 states 
run from 36 per cent to 58 per cent. The average rejection rate nationally is 19.2 per cent. (Chart and explanation 
through the courtesy of School Life and the United States Office of Education.) 
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of our population has an inadequate 
education. Is it significant that the 
states which spent the most on the 
education of each child also have 
the highest per capita incomes and 
the lowest illiteracy rates? If Ten- 
nesseans are to compete in business 
and industry on equal terms with 
the people from other states, they 
must be equally well trained. 

Last year the people of Tennes- 
see spent only $145.00 for the edu- 
cation of each child, while the na- 
tional average was $247.00. Only 
three states, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Alabama, spent less on each 
child than Tennessee. While an aver- 
age of $145.00 a year was being 
spent on each child in the public 
schools of Tennessee, the Depart- 
ment of Institutions had to spend 
an average of $961.00 a year to keep 
delinquent girls in the institution 
for this purpose at Tullahoma and 
$1,261.00 a year to keep the de- 
linquent boys at Jordonia. The an- 
nual Tennessee expenditure for 
keeping delinquents is almost a 
thousand dollars below the national 
average. 

Is it possible that by the provision 
of better educational opportunities 
it will be possible to reduce juvenile 
delinquency? On September 7 Wal- 
ter Lippmann discussed in his col- 
umn which appears in the Nashville 
Tennessean the seriousness of the 
rising tide of youthful crime. He 
pointed out that the crime rate 
among youths eighteen years and 
under had increased by 7.9 per cent 
during the past year. In discussing 
some possible solutions to the prob- 
lem he had this to say: 

The schools are the public institutions 
which have to do with the formation of 
character and the learning of discipline. 
In many American communities, owing to 
the weakening of the family ties and of 
the authority of the church and of public 
opinion in the social order, the public 
schools have had thrust upon them very 
nearly the whole burden of civilizing the 
new generation. 

They are not equal to the very heavy and 
difficult burden of performing the func- 
tion not only of a school of learning but 
also the older function of the closely- 
knit family and of the powerful church. 
A shortage of our public education is 
grave but this is too big a subject for this 
article. This much can, however, be said 
briefly. If the schools are to instil the 
discipline that the family and the church 


(Continued on page 37) 
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THEY DIDN’T CRY 


MARIAN V. MILLER 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


> ypenaneens second-graders felt 
very important when they par- 
ticipated in the polio vaccine trial 
of last spring. Attended by health 
officials, doctors, nurses, teachers, 
and many volunteers, they were the 
most important people in the clinics. 
While some little girls were fright- 
ened and tough boys winced at the 
needle, all of them were proud. Gaily 
and boastfully they became “Polio 
Pioneers,” among the first to receive 
the new vaccine. 

The test was held in schools of 
Shelby and Sullivan counties where 
about 69 per cent of the children 
eligible, or about 10,000, were en- 
tered at the request of their par- 
ents. Dr. J. W. Erwin, director of the 
Sullivan County Health Department, 
expresses the views of the health 
officials who conducted the vaccine 
trial for the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis: “I commend this 
historic event to our people. It con- 
stitutes the largest test program of 
its kind in medical history. Its pur- 
pose is to determine the effectiveness 
of a trial vaccine in preventing para- 
lytic polio. It represents the climax 
of years of research and the expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars contributed 
by the public through the March of 
Dimes.” 

To such assurances the people of 
Tennessee responded magnificently. 
Vaccine volunteers, including PTA 
groups and parochial mothers’ clubs, 
organized an efficient service that 
took care of many details of the trial. 
Certainly the test program took many 
brains and hands. To prove the vac- 
cine’s effectiveness, each child had to 
be inoculated three times. To keep 
the clinics running smoothly with 
as little disturbance in school life as 
possible was the goal. 

A large share of the credit goes to 
school adminstrators and _ teachers 
who applied their skills to making 
this an educational experience for 
both parents and pupils. School 
principals in co-operation with the 
local health officer had primary re- 
sponsibility for the physical ar- 
rangements of the vaccination clinics 


in school buildings. Principals 
worked with the school volunteer 
chairmen in the selection and assign- 
ment of volunteers; held briefing 
meetings for parents, teachers and 
volunteers; received and distributed 
supplies and materials; and super- 
vised the safe-keeping and careful 
handling of records. 

In the classrooms teachers held 
informal discussions with the pri- 
mary grade children to explain in 
terms they could understand what 
the vaccine trial was all about. If 
children had any fears, they had a 
chance to express them and to have 
them explained away. Teachers com- 
municated to the children a sense of 
taking part in something important— 
something for their good and for the 
good of children everywhere 

Now everyone waits for the final 
demonstration which will prove or 
disprove the validity of the polio 
vaccine. The final evaluation will be 
made by scientists at the University 
of Michigan under the direction of 
Dr. Thomas Francis. Jr. Final results 
will not be known until early in the 
new year. Then a comparison of 


polio incidence in 1954 among chil- 
dren who received the vaccine and 
those who did not will reveal the 
vaccine’s effectiveness. 





A Memphis boy could prove that he 


was brave. 
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Operation 


Workshop 


H. C. EVANS, JR. 


Visiting Teacher and Guidance 
Counselor 
Morristown City Schools 





Teachers from forty-six 
different towns and cities in 
Tennessee learned about fly- 
ing in an aviation education 
workshop this summer. Mr. 
Evans gives an enthusiastic ac- 
count of this new kind of 
study. 


HEN one hundred teachers 

from Tennessee invaded the 
National Aviation Education Work- 
shop at Boulder, Colorado, last sum- 
mer, the other two hundred partici- 
pants from throughout the con- 
tinental U.S.A., Hawaii, and Alaska 
soon realized that our state is called 
the Volunteer State for good reasons. 





Mrs. Abbey Cawthon, Newbern; Marguerite Ponder, Dyersburg; Earnest 


Dumas, Brownsville; Mrs. Grace Hagensieker, Dyersburg; 


Mrs. Jack 


Rochelle, Ripley; Mrs. Zorabelle Novelace, Martin; and Minnie McRae 
Powell, Brownsville, learn about the functions of airplane controls from 
A/1C McElfresh, National Civil Air Patrol. 


In the Colorado mountains many 
of the one hundred teachers became 
air-minded for the first time. 

What took place is nothing less 
than a minor revolution of thought. 
Convince one hundred Tennessee 





Dr. A. D. Holt, University of Tennessee; Colonel Alfred Waddell and Major 
E. G. Cook, Tennessee Civil Air Patrol; James E. Martin, Bob Bomar, and 
Frank Warmath, Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics, are welcomed by Dr. 
Leon Brownlee, professor at Memphis State College and co-ordinator of 


the Tennessee group at the workshop. 
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teachers drawn from most of our 
counties of just about anything 
worthwhile, and every teacher in 
Tennessee will soon feel the effect. 


How did first grade teachers and 
algebra teachers, principals and 
supervisors, and teachers from every 
corner and section of the state of 
Tennessee, all happen to be in 
Boulder, Colorado, on July 24? Here, 
briefly, is the history behind Opera- 
tion Workshop. 

Every history must have its pio- 
neers, and Tennessee’s were a small 
group of teachers, Rose Miller of 
Memphis and Louise Bare Johnson 
of Chattanooga among others, who 
attended the workshop through Civil 
Air Patrol scholarships in its initial 
years, 1952 and 1953. 

As a consequence of the thought 
and work of this small group and 
the dtamatic presentation of the 
value of the workshop by the Ten- 
nessee Wing of the Civil Air Patrol, 
the Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics 
appropriated $25,000.00 for the 
workshop scholarships. The inspir- 
ing story behind this appropriation 
would fill another article of this 
length and would include an ac- 
count of the enthusiasm and self- 
sacrifice of such aviation leaders as 


(Continued on page 40) 
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The 
Defenses 


O 
Peace 


RHODA LEE KENNEDY 


Central High School 
Davidson County 


O greater task faces the teacher 

of the social studies than that 
of the attempt to prepare boys and 
girls to think with a sense of world 
awareness, with a growing under- 
standing of the problems and aspira- 
tions of all peoples, and with a 
conviction that if civilization is to 
survive, reason and integrity must 
govern the affairs of men. 

Since the United Nations, with all 
its imperfections and disappoint- 
ments, represents in our time the 
dream of a better world on the part 
of the human race and furnishes the 
machinery for man to work out his 
problems with patience and reason, 
it is vitally important that the 
United Nations be a part of the social 
studies course in the senior high 
school. 

As has been the case in most high 
schools in recent years, such a unit 
has been given in the American 
history course at Central High 
School since the organization of the 
United Nations in 1945. In our 
school this unit does not come until 
well in the middle of the school year, 
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Spring view of the Headquarters of the United Nations in New York as seen 
from the garden located at the north end of the UN site. (Photograph 
through the courtesy of United Nations.) 


after students have had the oppor- 
tunity to learn something of the 
peoples and nations that make up 
the United Nations, as well as to 
study and to discuss many current 
problems. In the process of such dis- 
cussion much is incidentally learned 
of the work and organization of the 
United Nations. Most of this study 
is centered in the United Nations 
Club. 

The club was organized first at the 
request of the students nearly eight 
years ago, and it grew out of the 
interest in world problems on the 
part of a group of boys and girls 
in the American history classes. 


October 24 is United Nations Day. The many who cling 
stubbornly to “the dream of a better world on the part of the 
human race”’ will want to review the noble purposes for which 
the organization was established, and they will resolve to work, 
not for a day, but all the time to make the dream come true. 
Miss Kennedy, B.A., Vanderbilt University, M.A,, Peabody 
College, chairman of the social studies division in Central High 
School for the past eighteen years, tells how she constructs 
“the defenses of peace” in the minds of high-school students. 
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This interest had been aroused in 
part by class discussions of current 
topics, and in part by a series of 
“Junior Town Meeting” radio pro- 
grams in which our school had par- 
ticipated. This was in 1946, and in 
that year a group of veterans of 
World War II returned to finish 
school. Some of these young men 
were more mature in their thinking 
than the average high-school senior, 
and they took an active interest and 
part in class discussions, especially 
those of world problems and efforts 
to prevent another global war. They 
helped create interest on the part 
of the younger students and con- 
tributed excellent leadership in or- 
ganizing the club which the stu- 
dents that year called the World 
Affairs Club. 

Thirty seniors made up the club, 
which met at the school activitv 
period. They studied and discussed 
the United Nations Charter, and 
debated its weaknesses and _ its 
strength. With much concern they 
noted the growing rift between the 
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Officers of the United Nations Club of Central High School keep their 
bulletin board up to date and make use of globe and atlas. Debate is often 


lively. 


Soviet Union and the West. Some 
of them attended lectures in Nash- 
ville given by authorities on inter- 
national problems, and they invited 
to their club speakers who had lived 
or traveled in foreign countries. 
None of them will probably forget 
the great speaker, recently returned 
from a year in India, who so held 
their attention that all who had 
vacant periods stayed to question 
him long after the club period was 
over. 

The next year the name of the 
club was changed to United Nations 
Club. In order that all seniors might 
have the opportunity to belong to the 
club and work in it, the students 
voted that each of the four Ameri- 
can history classes be organized into 
a club with its own officers, and that 
these meet at class time. That has 
since been the policy followed, and 
the custom is to organize early in 
the year and begin work on pro- 

ams. 

A full class hour is given for club 
meetings. On that day the students 
are entirely responsible; the officers 
conduct the programs while the 
teacher stays in the background. Of 
course the teacher assists and di- 
rects them in planning and organ- 
izing their material and is there to 
give them any other help necessary. 
The need for such help varies from 
class to class and from year to year. 
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There have been times when stu- 
dents have shown so much initiative 
in planning and executing the pro- 
grams that it has not been necessary 
for the teacher to do more than act as 
an adviser. At other times student 
leadership has been so poor that 
much help has been required from 
the teacher. At all times it has been 
interesting to watch boys and girls 
grow from September to May as they 
learn to think and to express them- 
selves. 


The club programs have varied 
from year to year. One of the most 
effective series of programs was the 
one worked out the year a class of 
very capable girls and boys organized 
into committees, and their committee 
reports on such topics as “The Middle 
East,” “Behind the Iron Curtain,” and 
“India” served as a foundation for 
active discussions. 


Occasionally an outstanding 
speaker is invited, and a time is 
found in the school day for the clubs 
to meet together to hear him. Some- 
times a film on the United Nations 
or a travel film is presented. How- 
ever, most of the programs are in the 
form of panels, debates, or forums in 
which the students participate. 
Sometimes the discussions get rather 
heated when the program is thrown 
open for questions and comments 
from the floor, but most student 
leaders have been able to handle 
the situation well. 


The United Nations Club sponsors 
one or more of the school assembly 
programs during the year. One of 
the most effective of these, given 
last year, was a radio skit written 
by one of the junior boys. It pre- 
sented a broadcast of the United 
Nations Assembly in which skeptics 
questioned any good accomplished 
by the organization. About twenty 
boys and girls answered these ques- 
tions. Each of them represented a 
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of nations large and small, and 


can be maintained, and 


freedom, 
AND FOR THESE ENDS 





in the common interest, and 


to employ international machinery for the promotion of the eco- | 
| nomic and social advancement of all peoples, 
| HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR EFFORTS TO ACCOM- 
PLISH THESE AIMS—From the Charter of the United Nations 


WE THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS DETERMINED 
to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which twice 
in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 
to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and women and 


to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the ob- 
ligations arising from treaties and other sources of international law 


to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger 


to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another 
as good neighbors, and to unite our strength to maintain international 
peace and security, and to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and 
the institution of methods, that armed force shall not be used, save 
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STATE OF TENNESSEE 
PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR 


WHEREAS, The diffusion of education among all the people is essential to 
the preservation of free institutions and to the perpetuation of self-government; and 


WHEREAS, The proper functioning of the schools and the quality of their pro- 
gram is the concern of every citizen; and 


WHEREAS, Accurate information about the schools and a clear understanding 
of their problems and needs is the only sure basis for intelligent citizens’ support; 
and 


WHEREAS, The thirty-fourth annual observance of American Education Week 
sponsored by the Tennessee State Department of Education, the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, the Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the Tennessee 
Department of the American Legion, has for its purpose the strengthening of pub- 
lic interest in and understanding of our schools: 


NOW, THEREFORE, 1, FRANK G. CLEMENT, Governor of the State of 
Tennessee, do proclaim the week of November 7-13, 1954, as 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


and do urge that all citizens visit their schools during the week, to learn more 
about school programs and needs and to assist in planning for the good education 
of all our people. 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have 
hereunto set my hand and caused the 
Great Seal of the State of Tennessee to be 
affixed at Nashville this the ninth day of 
September, 1954. 


ATTEST: 


SECRETARY OF STATE 
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THE SCHOOLS OF GUATEMALA 


ROBERT C. ADEN 


Paris, Tennessee 


HILE I was in Guatemala re- 

cently, studying _ teacher- 
training methods, I witnessed the 
overthrow of a Communist-infiltrated 
government. There were Commu- 
nists not only in the government but 
also in the schools. 

We teachers may wonder at times 
how any educated, intelligent person 
could believe in communism. Yet 
Stalin early realized that as a student 
is trained in school, so he will con- 
tinue to believe. By seeking control 
of the school system, Guatemalan 
Communists sought to control the 
thinking of the children, the future 
citizens of Guatemala. It should be 
made clear that the majority of 
Guatemalan teachers and many of 
the officials in the National Ministry 
of Education were not Communists 
and were fighting to present a true 
picture of democracy to the children. 

Guatemala has approximately the 
same area and population as has 
Tennessee, but about 65 per cent of 
the population are illiterate. In the 
whole country there are only twenty- 
four public schools that have facili- 
ties for teaching above the sixth 
grade. In addition, there are several 
private schools, including the only 
university, but they are available 
mainly to the rich. 

Another factor affecting the edu- 
cational processes in Guatemala is 
that there are nineteen different 
Indian languages spoken in Gaute- 
mala, in addition to the official langu- 
age, Spanish. In the past all schools 
were conducted in Spanish. Teachers 
who spoke only Spanish would try 
to teach children who had never 
heard a word of Spanish until they 
appeared at school. In the last few 
years scholars have devised a written 
system for four of these nineteen 
Indian languages, and educators are 
encouraging the education of the 
Indian population in their own 
language by teachers drawn from 
among their own people. 

A literacy campaign has been car- 
ried on in Guatemala since 1945. 
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Everyone who is literate is supposed 
to teach another person to read. The 
government gives tests and issues 
certificates of literacy. Since reading 
material is scarce, functional literacy 
is rare. Communist agitators capital- 
ized on this by giving free reading 
material to those who had newly 
learned to read. Often the only book 
in a school is one owned by the 
teacher. The lessons are taught by 
memorization and verbal repetitions 
of the lesson, somewhat in the man- 
ner of our own pioneer schools. 

During the last few years other 
changes have taken place in the 
school system. For example, salaries 
have been raised from $7.00 a month 
for a rural teacher in 1944 to a mini- 
mum salary of $50.00 and a maxi- 
mum salary of $100.00 a month in 
1953. 

The salary in the capital for pri- 
mary teachers has been raised from 
$33.00 in 1944 to a minimum of 
$75.00 and a maximum of $150.00 
in 1953. 

The secondary teachers are paid 
by the hour—from $25.00 minimum 
to $30.00 maximum a month for 
each hour taught. Incidentally, all 
schools are conducted six days a 
week. Above the sixth grade, the 
students are required to attend 
school an average of thirty-four 
hours a week. The teachers of sec- 
ondary schools are limited by law 
to teaching three hours a day in 
any one school. In consequence, 
many of the teachers have other 
jobs. They arrive as the class begins 
and depart hastily as the class ends. 
The only contact between the st- 
dent and teacher, in many cases, is 
during this one class period. 

Education through the first six 
grades is compulsory, theoretically. 


But if a pupil lives over two miles 
from the school, he does not have 
to attend. In addition, there has 
been bribery of teachers to count 
children present who never appear. 

The students of Guatemala go to 
school from January to November. 
Schools were in session during the 
recent revolution against the Ar- 
benz government. In the capital 
city, teachers had to report to the 
schools each day during the revolu- 
tion. But because the city was be- 
ing bombed and strafed by air- 
planes, pupils seldom showed up. 
(Surely, in this case, absences could 
be excused, and the practical-minded 
would say that the best place for 
the teacher was under a desk.) 

The schools are still, in most 
cases, divided—one for boys and 
one for girls. This is particularly 
true for the normal schools, those 
that offer education over the sixth 
grade. 

The normal schools offer two cur- 
riculums. A_ student chooses _ be- 
tween the Bachelor of Arts and 
teacher training. The first three years 
of these two curriculums are the 
same, but the last two are different. 
At the end of eleven years of school, 
a student, if successful, becomes 
either a Bachelor of Arts or a teacher. 
Those who receive the bachelor’s 
degree may enter the University 
of San Carlos in Guatemala City and 
obtain a Ph.D. in six additional 
years. 

An interesting sidelight is that 
during the recent revolution many 
of the university students shifted 
their political positions. At first 
various student groups at the uni- 
versity declared themselves for Ar- 
benz. Young college students, both 
men and women, volunteered to 
fight off the attack by Castillo Armas. 
However, after Armas had won and 
his army was attacked by the regu- 
lar army, the same student groups 
rose in protest and marched in sup- 
port of Armas. 
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There are no electives anywhere 
in the curriculums of Guatemala 
schools. There is a choice between 
normal school or technical school, 
between a Bachelor of Arts or a 
teacher's degree, and between the 
colleges of the university. But once 
a curriculum is chosen, all students 
take the prescribed courses. The 
course of study for teachers includes, 
in addition to basic subjects such as 
mathematics, language and _litera- 
ture, and the sciences, training in 
singing and music, the industrial 
arts, and physical education. Such 
courses as the history of education 
and ethics, and psychology are re- 
quired. In the last year of training 
the teachers have practice teaching 
two hours each week in each of three 
different subject matter areas. The 
subjects are language, mathematics, 
and physics; natural and _ social 
sciences; and drawing, art, and in- 
dustrial arts. The student teaches 
singing and music for an hour each 
week and physical education for an 
hour. 

What are the practical results of 
the present system of education in 
Guatemala? The present system can- 
not be successfully analyzed until 
the students become practicing citi- 
zens. We can only hope that some 
of the inadequacies of the old sys- 
tem have been corrected. Many so- 
cial influences must be considered 
in any study of the educational sys- 
tem. 

Health conditions in Guatemala 
are bad. For example, infant mor- 
tality rates (deaths of infants under 
one year of age per 1,000 live births ) 
in 1951 were 92.3 for Guatemala in 
comparison to 28.6 for the United 
States. In the same year there wéte 
5,800 inhabitants for every physician 
in Guatemala, 800 for each physician 
in the United States. The average 
life span for a Guatemalan is 27 
years. In other words, half of the 
people in Guatemala die by the time 
they are 27. 

The population seems to be di- 
vided between the few wealthy and 
the vast majority of the poor. There 
is almost no middle class as we in 
the United States use the term. Beg- 
gars are seen everywhere on the 
streets. Whole families in Guatemala 
City live in doorways of business 
firms, sleeping on pavements, wash- 
ing and obtaining drinking water 
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from pools formed by the overflow 
of fountains in the parks, making 
their living by selling papers and 
candy, and by begging. 

The land is owned by a few big 
companies and rich land owners. 
The United Fruit Company, for ex- 
ample, holds a vast amount of land 
in Guatemala. The wage supposed- 
ly paid to laborers is $1.50 a day, but 
many men are eager to work for 
50 cents a day. In fact, secretaries 
who speak and write fluent English 
and Spanish and take dictation and 
type in both languages are glad to 
get a job, working eight hours a 
day, six days a week, for from $15.00 
to $25.00 a month. Furthermore, 
living expenses are high. 


In the country, the Indians and 
ladinos, the rural white people, 
about 88 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, still live in bamboo huts with 
banana-leaf thatch above mud 
floors. Yet moves to establish schools, 
take medicine, and distribute idle 
lands to these people have been 
called communistic at worst and 
socialistic at best. 

It is much too early to judge what 
will come of the Communist inter- 
lude in Guatemala. We do know 
that much will depend upon re-edu- 
cation and continued education by 
the democratic teachers who are not 
afraid to work against long odds, 
whether they are social, political, or 
a mixture of both. 


RESEARCH AND REVOLUTION 


Robert Aden,went to Guatemala to gather material for his dis- 
sertation, ““Teacher Training in Guatemala.”’ This part of his 
research proved to be unexpectedly exciting. Together with 
his article about education and the social forces that affect it, 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER brings you some of Mr. Aden’s 


adventures. 


I had planned my trip to Guate- 
mala almost a year in advance, so 
I agreed with my graduate commit- 
tee that I should go on down there 
even though the situation was get- 
ting a bit rough. 

I started ggthérin e tacts Me 4 
out losing atly time. For one thing, 
I called on the National Ministry pf 
Education, .apd officials there p 
sented. me. with some educatio 
materials thaf were entirely new 
me. I had rqad as background m 
terial for thd study about fifty-fo 
books and over three hundred mag 
zine articles} but the new materiql 
was different, and I needed it. 

olite official got busy and ag- 











ranged an ae for me wit 
President A Enz fUst=xbertt the 


© see him the shooting 
started, and he was too busy to an- 
swer any questions about teacher 
training. I had to be content with 
meeting the Presidential Secretary. 

Although there was Communist 
propaganda against the United 
States, everyone treated me very 
well. Various individuals stopped me 
on the streets and in the parks and 
talked to me about Guatemala and 


asked me about the United States. 

Guatemala was strafed and 
bombed by the rebel forces under 
Castillo Armas. Several times the 
street outside my hotel window was 
machine-gunned. We were forbid- 
den to go onto th@Miotel root af any 
time, day or night. There was a 
nine o'clock curfew, but blackouts 
frequently came pefore that time. 
Police and soldiers|shot at any lights 
or at anything that moved during 
blackouts and affer curfews, and 
some just shot tof be shooting. Ac- 
tually, Castillo as was within 
forty miles of th¢ city before the 
surrender. Police monitored all tele- 
phone calls, planes were 


grounded, and’ mail did not go out. 
ectives—bombed 


The military obj 
were quite close to the hotel in 
which I stayed. Three newspaper 
men who lived at the same hotel 
as I were arrested for taking pic- 
tures, but they were soon released. 
The police beat up a Mexican news- 
paperman, breaking several of his 
ribs and smashing his camera. Al- 
though they confiscated my film, 
they did not bother me otherwise. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Municipal Auditorium, Memphis 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, October 14, 7:30 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding: GzorcE BARNES 
Platform Guests: City and County Superintendents of West 
Tennessee, Supervising Teachers of West Tennessee 


Music: Memphis State College 

Invocation: R. E. Black, Superintendent of Crockett County 
Schools 

President’s Address: George Barnes 

Business 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION SECTION 

Presiding: Mary F. McCaRLEY 

Address: “Education and American Democracy,” Jesse Stuart, 
Author, Poet, and Lecturer 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 

Friday, October 15, 10:30 A.M. 

North Hall, Municipal Auditorium 

Presiding: Georce BARNES 

Platform Guests: Commissioner of Education, College Presidents, 
President and Executive Secretary of the TEA, and Presi- 
dents of County Council of the Parent-Teacher Association 
in West Tennessee 

Music: Memphis State College 

Presentation of the Secretary of the Tennessee Education Associ- 


ation: George Barnes 

Address: Frank E. Bass, Secretary, Tennessee Education Associ- 
ation 

Address: Dr. John L. Bracken, Superintendent of Schools, Clayton, 
Missouri 

Announcements 


Sectional Meetings 


ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Military Ballroom, King Cotton Hotel 
Luncheon 
Presiding: W. E. WiLson 
Address: John L. Bracken, Superintendent of Schools, Clayton. 
Missouri 
Business 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION 
Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
East Committee Room No. 1, 2nd Floor, 
Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding: Frep ARMANTROUT 
Address: To be announced 
Business 


ART SECTION 
Friday, 12:00 M. 
Foyer, 10th Floor, King Cotton Hotel 
Presiding: NANCY FYFE 
12:00-12:30 Demonstration by High School Art Departments. 
Everyone is cordially invited. 
2:00-3:00 Processes Adaptable to the Elementary Curriculum 
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West Tennessee Education Association 


Qictoher 14, 15, 1954 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

Friday, October 15, 7:30 P.M. 

Presiding: GEORGE BARNES 

Platform Guests: Administrative Council of TEA, Executive 
Committee of WTEA, New Sectional Officers of the Associ- 
ation 

Business Session 

Address: Dr. Quill E. Cope, Commissioner of Education 

Concert, 8:30 p.m.; Mario Braggiotti, Noted American Concert 
Pianist 


VISITING SPEAKERS 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


Dr. John L. Bracken, superintendent of schools at Clayton, 
Missouri, is one of the most distinguished school men in the United 
States. He has reached this distinction without being superin- 
tendent of a large city system. Dr. Bracken is much in demand 
as a speaker before national groups. He is the author of a number 
of textbooks in the field of health. 

Jesse Stuart is a noted American novelist and poet. Dr. Stuart 
still resides in his native Kentucky and brings to his works the 
freshness of rural Kentucky. He wrote The Man with the Bull- 
tongued Plow and Taps For Private Tussie. 

Dr. Sarah Lou Hammond is a specialist in elementary education 
at Florida State University. She brings to the Thursday evening 
general session a rich background of experience in her field. 

Mario Braggiotti, noted American concert pianist, has played 
in a number of American cities and has received favorable re- 
views from the critics. 

Dr. Quill E. Cope, commissioner of education, will speak to the 
Friday evening general session. 

Frank E. Bass, secretary of the Tennessee Education Associ- 
ation, will address the Friday morning meeting. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 


Panorama Room, King Cotton Hotel 
Luncheon 
Presiding: MARY CANNON 
Address: Dr. Sarah Lou Hammond, Florida State University 
Business : 


ASSOCIATION FOR STUDENT TEACHING 
Friday, 9:00 A.M. 

East Committee Room, No. 1, Municipal Auditorium 

Presiding: JuL1a THOMAS 

Address: Dr. Maycie K. Southall, State Representative, Associa- 
tion for Student Teaching, Professor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, George Peabody College for Teachers 

Business 


ATTENDANCE TEACHERS SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Parlor B, King Cotton Hotel 


Luncheon 

Presiding: Mrs. Louise Trtson 

Invocation: J. E. Pinkerton 

Address: “Mr. Public, Meet the Attendance Teacher,” Clayton 
James, Middle Tennessee State College 

Business 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Florentine Room (No. 209), Peabody Hotel 
Luncheon 
Presiding: Mrs. Li.suRNE VOLLMER 
Invocation 
Address: T. James Crawford, Indiana University 
Business 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGE SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Peabody Hotel 
Luncheon 
Presiding: CLamRE MARIE ELLIOTT 
Address: Dr. H. Lloyd Stow, Vanderbilt University 
Business 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Friday, 3:00 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding: MARY Frances McCaRLey 
Music: Rosemark Girls’ Chorus, Directed by Elizabeth Reed 
Address: “What Do You Make of It?” Dr. Sarah Lou Hammond, 
Assistant Professor of Education and Director of Kinder- 
garten, Florida State University 


Business 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS SECTION 
Thursday, 5:30 P.M. 
River View Room, King Cotton Hotel 
Dinner 


Presiding: PEARL DEEN 

Address: Dr. Bascom H. Story, Director, School of Education, 
Memphis State College 

Business 


ENGLISH SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Louis XVI Room, Peabody Hotel 
Luncheon 
Presiding: Mrs. Lorrye K. McCati 
Address: David Harkness, Extension Librarian, University of 


Tennessee 
Business 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Saturday, 12:00 M. 

Memphis State College Cafeteria 

Luncheon 

Presiding: ANDREW SETTLES 

Business 


Physical Education Demonstration 
Coaching Clinics (Basketball, Football, Track) 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Friday, 12:45 P.M. 
Georgian Room, Peabody Hotel 
Luncheon 
Presiding: Nina SWINDLER 
Address: “My Teaching Experiences in Australia,” Mrs. Corinna 
Cherry 


Business 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Gayoso Hotel 
Luncheon 
Presiding: Catvin M. STREET 
Address: “Industrial Arts and Vocational Education as Seen by 
an Administrator,” E. C. Stimbert 
Business 
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LIBRARY SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Colonial Room, King Cotton Hotel 


Luncheon 

Presiding: Mrs. MILDRED ALGEE 

Invocation: Flois Gwaltney 

Address: Mrs. Clara Ingram Judson, Children’s Author 
Business 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Aztec Room, Claridge Hotel 


Luncheon 

Presiding: Mary Morpuis 

Address: E. P. McMahon, Quality Control Department, Nickey 
Bros., Inc. 

Business 


MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 


Tennessee Club 
Luncheon 


Presiding: Mrs. H. J. Huey 

Address: Dr. Paul T. Manchester, Chairman, Department of 
Modern Languages, Vanderbilt University 

Business 


MUSIC SECTION 
Friday 
Presiding: W. R. BoNson 
9:00-10:00 a.m.: Elementary Teachers, Grades 1-6, Reception 
Room, Municipal Auditorium 
12:30 p.m.: Luncheon, East Room, King Cotton Hotel 
2:30-4:00 p.m.: Junior & Senior Music Directors, Grades 7-12, 
Reception Room, Municipal Auditorium 


SCIENCE SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Parlor B, King Cotton Hotel 


Luncheon 
Presiding: E. C. Nemirz 
Address: “Processing and Use of Cotton Linters,” Dr. Clarence 
B. Weiss, Buckeye Cotton Oil Company 

Business 

Following the address, there will be a conducted tour of the 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Plant. A chartered bus will leave the hotel 
promptly at 1:55 p.m. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS SECTION 


Friday, 2:30 P.M. 
East Committee Room, No. 1, Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding: JERRY BURNS 
Address: Dr. Howard Kirksey, Middle Tennessee State College 


Business 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Airdome Room, Claridge Hotel 
Luncheon 
Presiding: Mrs. MARTHA RAGLAND 
Address: Dr. James W. Silver, University of Mississippi 
Business 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
River View Room, King Cotton Hotel 
Luncheon 
Presiding: Mrs. Grace C. HELM 
Invocation 
Address: “Trends and Problems of the Speech Handicapped,” 
Dr. Ollie Backus, Director of Speech and Hearing Clinic, 
University of Tennessee 
Business 
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SUPERVISING TEACHERS 


Thursday, 12:30 P.M. 
Aztec Room, Claridge Hotel 
Luncheon 
Presiding: KATHLEEN WRIGHT 
Invocation: Carlie Hughes, Superintendent, McNairy County 
Schools 
Address: Speaker to be announced 
Business 
JUNIOR RED CROSS TEACHER-SPONSORS 


Friday, 9:00 A.M. 
West Committee Room 2, Auditorium 
Presiding: RurH ALLEN 


Program Theme: “Telling the Story of American Junior Red 
Cross” 

Address: R. Lee Thomas, State Department of Education, 
Nashville 

Display of Handwork 

Business 


DEANS OF WOMEN AND GIRLS 
Saturday, 10:30 A.M. 
Claridge Hotel 
Presiding: MABEL MEACHAM, Dean of Women, Austin Peay State 
College 
Panel Discussion: “Dress and Manners on the Campus” 
Leader: Nora Chaffin, Dean of Women, Vanderbilt University 


Saturday, 12:30 P.M. 
Claridge Hotel 
Luncheon 
Address: Hilda Threlkeld, Dean of Women and Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Louisville 


VISITING SPEAKERS 
AT SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


ERR RCE O ee University of Tennessee 
John L. Bracken....... Superintendent of Schools, Clayton, Missouri 
Mrs. Corinna Cherry 

T. James Crawford...... 

Dr. Sarah Lou Hammond..... 
David Harkness............... 
Clayton James..................... 
Mrs. Clara Ingram Judson 
Dr. Howard Kirksey 

Dr. Paul T. Manchester 

E. P. McMahon 

Dr. James W. Silver........... 
Dr. Maycie K. Southall 
E. C. Stimbert 

Dr. Bascom H. Story 
Dr. H. Lloyd Stow 

R. Lee Thomas 

Dr. Clarence B. Weiss 


Indiana State University 
Florida State University 

sisi University of Tennessee 
Middle Tennessee State College 


Middle Tennessee State College 
....Wanderbilt University 

..Nickey Bros., Memphis 

ivan University of Mississippi 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
...Associate Superintendent, Memphis 
Memphis State College 

Vanderbilt University 

State Department of Education, Nashville 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Company, Memphis 


TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Western Section 
Official Directory, 1954 


Officers 
George Barnes, President........... oa Memphis 
Rush W. Siler, Vice President........ ...... Memphis 
James L. Walker, Vice President .........Bemis 
Enoch L. Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer-....... ..Memphis 
Executive Committee 
C. J. Huckaba......... Se TT + ena eee ae Jackson 
eer -eseevsse-. Alamo 
Elizabeth Wills .... Memphis 
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BREAKFASTS 
Delta Kappa Gamma, River View Room, King Cotton Hotel, 
Friday, October 15, at 8:15 a.m. 
Peabody College Alumni, Aztec Room, Claridge Hotel, Friday, 
October 15, at 7:30 a.m. 
University of Mississippi Alumni, Claridge Hotel, Friday, October 
15, at 8:00 a.m. 


LUNCHEONS 

Administrative, Military Ballroom, King Cotton Hotel, Friday, 
October 15, at 12:30 p.m. 

Association for Childhood Education, Panorama Room, King Cotton 
Hotel, Friday, October 15, at 12:30 p.m. 

Attendence Teachers, Parlor B, King Cotton Hotel, Friday, October, 
15, at 12:30 p.m. 

Business Education, Florentine Room (No. 209), Peabody Hotel, 
Friday, October 15, at 12:30 P.M. 

Classical Language, Peabody Hotel, Friday, October 15, at 
12:30 P.M. 

English, Louis XVI Room, Peabody Hotel, Friday, October 15, 
at 12:30 p.m. 

Health and Physical Education, Memphis State College Cafeteria, 
Saturday, October 16, at 12:00 m. 

Home Economics, Georgian Room, Peabody Hotel, Friday, October 
15, at 12:45 p.m. 

Industrial and Vocational Education, Gayoso Hotel, Friday, October 
15, at 12:30 p.m. 

Library, Colonial Room, King Cotton Hotel, Friday, October 15, 
at 12:30 p.m. 

Mathematics, Aztec Room, Claridge Hotel, Friday, October 15, at 
12:30 P.M. 

Modern Language Section, Tennesse Club, Friday, October 15, 
at 12:30 p.m. 

Music, East Room, King Cotton Hotel, Friday, October 15, at 
12:30 p.m. 

Science, Parlor B, King Cotton Hotel, Friday, October 15, at 
12:30 P.M. 

Social Studies, Airdome Room, Claridge Hotel, Friday, October, 
15, at 12:30 P.m. 

Special Education, River View Room, King Cotton Hotel, Friday, 
October 15, at 12:30 p.m. 


Supervisors, Aztec Room, Claridge Hotel, Thursday, October 14, 
at 12:30 p.m. 


DINNERS 


Elementary Principals, River View Room, King Cotton Hotel, 
Thursday, October 14, at 5:30 p.m. 

Union University Alumni, Mezzanine, Peabody Hotel, 
October 15, at 5:30 p.m. 


Friday, 


INFORMATION 


Information concerning all meetings may be secured at the 
Information Booth, located in the Exhibit Hall; Ralph Hunt is in 
charge. Lost and found articles may be reported to the attendants 
at this booth. 


REGISTRATION 


Registration will be conducted in the center of the Exhibit Hall, 
where all teachers are requested to register on the card furnished 
and to leave this card in the place designated. 

Tickets for each of the above events are to be bought at the 
Ticket Booth. A representative of each group will be at this booth 
on Thursday night and Friday morning. 
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L. D. HASKEW, 


Vice-Chairman, Educational Policies 
Commission 

They hoisted a flag over the Brent- 
wood School the other day. As it 
rose to the zenith of its shiny new 
flagpole and cast itself bravely upon 
the air, that flag symbolized some- 
thing so big that the people watch- 
ing it felt caught up and flung 
triumphantly toward the future 
themselves. 

That flag represented America at 
its best. It was the gesture of a new 
generation of American pioneers, 
building a 1954 medel of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Brentwood is a new residential 
neighborhood in a fast-growing me- 
tropolis. Eighteen months ago it was 
a cow pasture. Twelve months ago 
three hundred houses were nearing 
completion and one hundred more 
were under construction. Nine 
months ago the Brentwood Elemen- 
tary School opened its doors for the 
first time. 

What a school opening! No clus- 
ters of youngsters eagerly talking 
together about common experiences. 
They hadn't had any. No parents 
chatting in the halls. They didn’t 
know each other. Brentwood was 
just an address, not a neighborhood 
and certainly not a community that 
belonged to people and to which 
people belonged. 

The same night that school opened 
the Brentwood School held its first 
meeting for parents. Before that 
night was over, Brentwood citizens 
were at work in committees to help 
with the school program. Before 
long, other committees were spring- 
ing up all over the place, working at 
things only remotely connected with 
a school program as such. 

Three churches got their start in 
the schoolhouse. A shopping center 
for the neighborhood was secured. 
When the city administration 
couldn’t provide a swimming pool 
and playground, the citizens met at 
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Do you believe that America has no more frontiers? That the 
only pioneers left are those you see in the movies? Dr. Haskew 
describes the “new look” in pioneering. 


the school, made their plans, set up 
their organizations, and proceeded 
to construct a swimming pool with 
their own labor and materials. A 
neighborhood council was formed. 
“Town meetings” became regular 
events. A garden club and a child 
study club got started. 

These and many similiar develop- 
ments rapidly transformed Brent- 
wood from an amorphous aggrega- 
tion of people into an increasingly 
effective social unit. Brentwood was 
becoming a self-reliant, creative 
community—one in which people 
thought together, planned together, 
got along together. 

But, why the flag? What was so 
special about that? Let us quote 
from a visiting speaker at the last 
PTA meeting of the year. 

“The Educational Policies Com- 
mission has just issued a tremendous- 
ly challenging document.' What, it 
asks, will make America strong? Its 
answer, in effect, is—Brentwoods. 


1Educational Policies Commission, Strengthen- 
ing Community Life: Schools Can Help. Wash- 
ington: National Education Association, 1954. 
42 pages. 35 cents. 


“Brentwoods—collections of peo- 
ple who have the sense to see that 
their schools are powerful tools for 
community-building, and have the 
willingness to use their schools to 
make life better for everybody right 


now. 


“Brentwoods — neighborhoods, 
towns, or cities blessed with boards 
of education and school personnel 
keenly aware of the stake America 
has in creating truly effective local 
communities, and dedicated to com- 
munity-building as an imperative 
role of the school.” 

So the people of Brentwood de- 
cided to have a flag-hoisting celebra- 
tion. Yes, they erected the flagpole 
themselves, erected it at the school- 
house. 


There it stands today, a reminder 
that in hundreds of communities 
over America, teachers and other 
citizens with vision and devotion are 
moving once more to open up a new 
frontier of service for America’s 
great asset—it’s system of public 
schools. 





CLASSROOM TEACHERS TO MEET 


The Southeastern Region of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion will meet at the Andrew Jack- 
son Hotel in Nashville, Tennessee, 
November 5 and 6. Mrs. Palmer 
Pettaway of Florida, director of the 
regional organization, promises an 
excellent program. 

Classroom teachers of all grades 
in Tennessee schools are invited to 
attend the meeting. Professional 
study and school visitation are two 
of the subjects that will be discussed 
in group meetings. Hilda Maehling, 
executive secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, and 


other national officials will address 
the group. A banquet and reception 
for all of the guests are among the 
social functions that have been 
planned. 

Anne Battle, teacher in the Nash- 
ville City Schools, is in charge of 
local arrangements. Clara Mai Adair, 
Davidson County Schools, and Mrs. 
Andrena Briney, Middle Tennessee 
State College Training School, are 
on the steering committee. Reserva- 
tions should be made early, and in- 
quiries should be directed to Miss 
Battle, West End High School, or 
to the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion office. 
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The University of Tennessee Campus at Knoxville—Birthplace of the East Tennessee Education Association 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE TRAINING FOR CAREERS 


TO ETEA IN ITS GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR: 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY! 


And we at the University of Tennessee hope that our relationships with you will 
be as pleasant as they have been during the last half-century since your birth 
on our campus. Our doors will be open, and our best hospitality extended, 
as it has been in the past. 


The University of Tennessee is also observing a birthday this year—its 160th. 
Yes, only 25 of the more than 1800 colleges and universities in our great nation 
can boast of being older than U-T. In fact, the United States is only 18 years 
older. 


During this period, The University of Tennessee has grown with the people of 

the State it serves. Today, the impact for good of its three-fold program of 

resident instruction research, and extension is felt by all Tennessee citizens 
. in every walk of life. 


During the years to come, The University of Tennessee pledges to continue this 
program of service to our state, and to work with teachers all over the state 
to turn out leaders for an even greater Tennessee of tomorrow. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


KNOXVILLE © MEMPHIS © MARTIN ® NASHVILLE 


IN TEACHING, ARTS AND 


SCIENCES, LAW, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, AGRICULTURE, HOME ECONOMICS, 


ENGINEERING, 
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MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, SOCIAL WORK, PHARMACY, 


NURSING. 
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The East Tennessee Education Association Celebrates 


FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


A pageant, a parade, a concert, and outstanding speakers are 
on the program that ETEA’s Golden Anniversary Committee 
has been planning for a year. This year’s convention promises 
to be the finest in the history of the area. 


The annual convention in 1954 
marks fifty years of East Tennessee 
Education Association organization 
and service in the area. A Golden 
Anniversary Committee has been 
preparing for this event for more 
than a year. Programs have been 
planned for the purpose of examin- 
ing the past, appraising the present, 
and planning for the future of edu- 
cational endeavor among teachers in 
East Tennessee. Every effort has 
been made to make the program of 
each of the thirty-six departments as 
well as the general sessions reflect 
educational progress in the first half 
of the twentieth century. The pro- 
gram is rich in professional offerings, 
and those responsible for the plan- 
ning hope that an air of celebration 


will permeate the convention. 

The celebration will open with a 
parade of floats down Gay Street at 
eleven o'clock Thursday morning, 
October 28. The floats, prepared by 
the various local teachers’ organiza- 
tions of East Tennesseee counties 
and cities, will depict progress from 
the little red schoolhouse to the 
modern structures which house the 
school children in this part of the 
state. Floats will show old school 
customs. 

The main feature of the program 
is a pageant based on authentic his- 
tory. Written by Alberta Ahler, a 
member of ETEA, and produced by 
Robert Tedder, director of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Art, New York City, 
the pageant, “Golden Backlogs, 


1904-1954,” will be presented twice, 
first at the Fourth General Session on 
Friday afternoon, October 29, at four 
o'clock. It will be repeated to con- 
clude the Golden Anniversary Con- 
vention on Friday evening, October 
29, at eight o'clock. Nearly five hun- 
dred people will participate in the 
pageant. Admission will be free to 
members of the association, but 
tickets must be obtained by presenta- 
tion of the membership card. 

Two concerts have been arranged, 
and Governor Frank G. Clement, 
Nicholas Nyaradi, former Minister of 
Finance of Hungary, and Catherine 
Allen, of the University of Tennessee, 
are among the many prominent out- 
of-state and local people who will 
participate in the programs. 
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THE CITY OF KNOXVILLE 
Welcomes 


THE EAST TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Once again it is Knoxville’s pleasure to extend greet- 
ings and a warm welcome to you, our friends and neigh- 


bors of the East Tennessee Education Association. 


We are very happy to be your hosts and trust that your 
meeting in Knoxville will add to your joy and advance- 


ment. 
The ‘‘Key” is yours — enjoy your visit with us. 
Sincerely, 


Geo. R. Dempster 


MAYOR 


CITY COUNCIL 


Milton E. Roberts Nicholson McHan 
J. L. Cooper Max Friedman 
John T. O’Connor Cas Walker 

U. G. Turner 
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East Tennessee Education Association 


Golden Anniversary Program 


Alumni Memorial Auditorium, Knoxville 


ANNIVERSARY PARADE 
Thursday, October 28, 11:00 A.M. 
Gay Street, Knoxville 
This parade is to be composed of floats depicting trends of 
education in East Tennessee over the past fifty years. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 

October 28, 3:45 P.M. 

Presiding: Joun A. WALKER, President, East Tennessee Education 
Association, Principal, Tyson Junior High School, 
Knoxville 

Junior High School Chorus: Anne Grace O'Callaghan, Supervisor 
of High School Music, Atlanta, Georgia, Guest Con- 
ductor 

The Junior High School Chorus consists of approximately 250 

eight- and ninth-grade pupils representing the various junior high 

schools in East Tennessee. To be presented is a varied program 

of sacred and secular numbers, including some folk songs. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
October 28, 7:45 P.M. 
Presiding: Joun A. WALKER 
Platform Guests: Christine Burleson, Dr. C. E. Brehm, Dr. C. 
M. Eyler, Dr. A. D. Holt, Dr. E. A. Waters, Dr. Burgin 
E. Dossett, Mildred E. Doyle, Wilson New, Frank E. 
Bass, John Richardson, Dr. Quill E. Cope, Alberta Ahler, 
Dr. Frank Williams, Curtis Gentry, Ruth Reagor, Mrs. 
Mildred Patterson, Robert Tedder, John Humphreys, and 
all past presidents of East Tennessee Education Association 
The National Anthem: Audience singing led by J. Clark 
Rhodes, Chairman, Music Education, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Tennessee; Mrs. Corine Rhodes, Direc- 
tor of Chorus and Orchestra, Bearden High School, Knox 
County, Accompanist 
Invocation 
Address: “The Golden Anniversary of the East Tennessee 
Education Association,” John A. Walker 
5 Business 
0 Presentation of Platform Guests: Dr. C. M. Eyler, Vice- 
President, East Tennessee Education Association, Super- 
intendent, City Schools of Bristol 
Special Presentation: President of the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 
8:15 Address: “The Future of Education in Tennessee,” Gov- 
ernor Frank G. Clement (to be presented by Commissioner 
of Education Quill E. Cope) 
8:45 Concert: Henry L. Scott, Concert Pianist and Humorist 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
October 29, 10:25 A.M.—12:15 P.M. 


Presiding: Joun A. WALKER 

Platform Honored Guests: All who have been members of the 
East Tennessee Education Association for fifty years; 
included are those who were members in 1904, but who 
may have left the area 

10:25 Audience Singing: Led by J. Clark Rhodes; Mrs. Corine 
Rhodes, Accompanist 
Invocation: The Reverend Lloyd T. Househoider, Jr., 
Assistant Pastor, First Baptist Church, Clinton 
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October 28, 29, 1954 


Presentation of Platform Guests: Dr. C. M. Eyler; recog- 

nition of all in the audience who have been teaching fifty 

years or more 

Introduction of ETEA Nominees, 

Director of ETEA Elections 

A Toast to ETEA: Rex Turman, President, TEA (To be 

presented by Frank E. Bass, Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 

TEA) 

Address: “The Finns Call It Sisu,”’ Catherine Allen, Uni- 

versity of Tennessee 

11:05 Report of Resolutions Committee: Dr. Earl Ramer, Head, 
Department of Curriculum and Instruction, College of 
Education, University of Tennessee 

11:15 Presentation of Ambrose Holford, Tenor, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Music, Department of Fine Arts, University of 
Tennessee 

11:25 Address: “American Education at the Cross Roads _ of 
History,” Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi, Chairman of Economics, 
Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois; former Minister of 
Finance of Hungary 


1954-55: Paul Cate, 
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FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 

October 29, 4:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Dr. C. M. Eyer 

Pageant: “Golden Backlogs, 1904-1954,” 

Ahler, produced by Robert Tedder 

(Pageant tickets may be secured by presenting membership 

cards to special pageant booth attendants. Tickets may be secured 

Thursday evening and Friday. ) 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 

October 29, 8:00 P.M. 

Presiding: John A. Walker 

Second Presentation of Pageant, “Golden Backlogs” 


written by Alberta 


oectional Meetings 


AGRICULTURE 
Friday, 9:00 A.M. 
Room 201, McCord Hall (U. T. Farm) 
W. S. Cor, Sevierville, Chairman 
Invocation 
Business 
Address: “A Long-time Program of Vocational Agriculture in 
a Community As I See It,” C. Pern Price, Principal of 
Polk County High School, Benton 
Address:“Effects of Adult Class Instruction on a Community,” 
Walter P. Thompson, Corryton Community, Knox County 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Ferris Hall Auditorium 
Mrs. Puyituis U. Coker, Knoxville, Chairman 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Address: “Past, Present, and Future with Audio-Visual Aids,” 
Dr. Bealer Smotherman, Audio-Visual Director, Middle 
Tennessee State College 
Question and Answer Period 
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The Knox County Board of tducation 


extends 
Greetings to the teachers 
of 


East Tennessee 





Congratulations to the 


East Tennessee Education Association 
on 


Fifty Years of Progress— 








HOP BAILEY, Chairman 
Wallace Burrough Dr. J. H. Gammon 
Jeff B. Cate Wm Fred Graves 
Archie Campbell Dr. Hilton A. Smith 
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ART EDUCATION 
Friday, 9:00 A.M. 
Room 2, Alumni Memorial Building 
Mrs. Bitte Connatser, Knoxville, Chairman 
“Contemporary Design—Its Relationship to Everyday Life” 
Demonstrations for grades one through twelve in textile 
decoration, pottery, three-dimensional design, drawing and 
painting, weaving, native crafts, enameling, puppetry, 
papier-mache, jewelry, and special education 
10:30 Adjourn for General Meeting 
Friday, 12:45 P.M. 
Church Street Methodist Church 
Luncheon 
(Reservations for luncheon may be made by contacting Mrs. 
Agnes Ford, Lincoln Park School, Knoxville, or in Room 2, Alumni 
Memorial Building before 10:30. Capacity is 200. Price of 
ticket is $2.00. ) 
Address: “A Message From the National Art Education Asso- 
ciation,” Mrs. Marion Quin Dix, President of National 
Art Education Association, Supervisor of Art, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey 
Business 
Friday, 2:30 P.M. 
Room 2, Alumni Memorial Building 
Continuation of Demonstrations 
Evaluation of Day’s Activities: Mrs. Marion Quin Dix 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
AND INTERMEDIATE 
Friday, 9:00 A.M. 


Alumni Memorial Auditorium 

Mrs. Gussre H. Smit, Chattanooga, Chairman 

Greetings From Tennessee ACE: Mary Anderson, State ACE 
President, Memphis State College 

Address: “What of the Next Fifty Years?” Dr. Myra Woodruff, 
President of ACEI, Chief of Bureau of Child Guidance 
and Parent Education, State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York 


Business 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Room 5, 8 & W Cafeteria 
Luncheon 
Address: “Today’s Blueprint—-Tomorrow’s Reality,” Dr. Myra 
Woodruff 
ATHLETICS 
Friday, 9:00 A.M. 


Room 54, Biology Building 

Ravceuw Hutcuins, Knoxville, Chairman 

Business 

Address: “Major Advancements in High School Athletics in the 
Past Fifty Years,” Sam Jones, Athletic Co-ordinator, Knox- 
ville City Schools 

Address: “The Coach and Public Relations,” Al Rotella, Coach, 
Lafollette High School, Lafollette 

Address: “Ways for Coaches to Aid the Sports Writers,” Edward 
Harris, Sports Writer, Knoxville Journal, Knoxville; Harold 
Harris, Sports Writer, Knoxville News Sentinel 

Address: “Information Needed for the Broadcast,” John Wood, 
Radio Station WKGN 

Address: “Basketball,” Emmett Lowery, Head Basketball Coach, 
University of Tennessee 


ATTENDANCE TEACHERS 
Thursday, 5:30 P.M. 
Room 3, S & W Cafeteria 
Dinner 
Mrs. CaAuuie D. Roserson, Pikeville, Chairman 
Address: “The Role of the Attendance Teacher in a United 
Profession,” Dr. Orin B. Graff, Head, Department of 
Educational Administration and Supervision, University 
of Tennessee 
Business 


OCTOBER 1, 1954 


ADMINISTRATORS 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Private Dining Room 
Luncheon 
(Luncheon tickets are $1.75 each. These may be purchased in 
the corridor of the Alumni Memorial Building until twelve o'clock 
or at the University of Tennessee Cafeteria from twelve until 
twelve-thirty o'clock. Tickets should be purchased early. Only 
150 tickets will be sold. ) 
Presiding: W. F. Whitaker, Superintendent of City Schools, 
Athens 
Invocation 
Address: “Administrators’ Responsibility in the Problems of 
Youth,” Dr. Grace Sloan Overton, Consultant and Special- 
ist in Family Life, Marriage, and Youth; Adams, New 
York 


BIBLE 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Presbyterian Student Center 
1105 Circle Park, University of Tennessee 


Theme: “New Emphasis Upon Moral and Spiritual Values De- 
veloped During Fifty Years of Progress” 

Luncheon 

Mrs. FRANK L. Hatz, Knoxville, Chairman 

Invocation: Dr. James §S. Wilder, Pastor, Magnolia Avenue 
Methodist Church, Knoxville 

Address: “Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public School 
Curriculum,” Wilson New, Superintendent, Knoxville City 
Schools 

Address: “The Clue to the Classroom,” Dr. Rachel Henderlite, 
Professor of Applied Christianity and Christian Nurture, 
Assembly’s Training School, Richmond, Virginia 

Business 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Room 3, S & W Cafeteria 
Luncheon 
Frank A. TANNEwiTz, Johnson City, Chairman 
(Contact Mr. Tannewitz, Science Hill High School, Johnson 
City, for luncheon particulars. ) 
Address: “Golden Opportunities in Typing on our Golden Anni- 
versary,” T. James Crawford, Schools of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Friday, 9:00 A.M. 
Ferris Hall Auditorium 


Theme: “And the Next Fifty Years” 

Rut E. Frazier, Oak Ridge, Acting Chairman 

Business 

Group Discussions: “What Would You List as the Ten Accom- 
plishments for and by the Classroom Teacher in the Past 
Fifty Years?” 
“What Would You Set Up as Goals for the Classroom 
Teacher for the Next Fifty Years?” 

Recapitulation and Evaluation: Ruth E. Frazier 


COLLEGE, EDUCATION, AND PSYCHOLOGY 
Friday, 2:30 P.M. 
Room 317, Biology Building 
T. A. Frick, Lincoln Memorial University, Chairman 
Address: “Trends in Higher Education for the Past Fifty Years,” 
Dr. C. C. Sherrod, President Emeritus, East Tennessee 
State College 


Business 











Welome ESEA 


—See our Exhibit at U. T. Gymnasium— 


You are also invited to call at our 
Office and Display Room 


INSTITUTIONAL @,4 591, COMPANY 


—Distributors of School Seating and Equipment— 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 














Weleome EEA. and 
Happy » = tvers ary / 


We are always delighted to have you! East Tennessee has watched with pride 
your steady growth, and we feel honored to pay tribute to you on this your 
50th year of devoted dedication to our children. It is with great pleasure 
that we welcome you to Knoxville and to Miller's. We invite you to make 
yourself at home . . . open a charge account with us, and shop easily and 
quickly at the store that has grown up with you. 








KNOXVILLE'S OWN SINCE 1901 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
Friday, 12:45 P.M. 
Spike’s Restaurant, Aleoa Highway 

Luncheon 

J. Louis Byrp, Knoxville, Chairman 

(Contact J. Louis Byrd, 5908 Chalmers Drive, Knoxville, for 

luncheon particulars. ) 

Address: “The Growth and Development of Distributive Educa- 
tion Through Co-operation with Retail Business,” J. H. 
McClain, Manager, S. H. Kress Company, Knoxville 

Round-table Discussion 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Friday, 9:15 A.M. 
Courtroom, Law College 


KENNETH A. REED, Knoxville, Chairman 
Registration: 8:30 — 9:15 


Address: “Principles and Principals,” Dr. J. A. Barksdale, Acting | 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Tennessee 
Discussion: 

Friday, 12:45 P.M. 

Young High School 


Joint Luncheon of Elementary and Secondary 
School Principals 
(Reservations may be obtained by writing to John K. Hicks, 
Young High School, Knoxville. Luncheon tickets will be $1.50, 
money not to be sent. It will facilitate making adequate arrange- 
ments to make reservations by October 22. Transportation free; 
Knox County school buses, courtesy Superintendent Mildred Doyle, 
Knox County Schools. ) 
Business 
Discussion: “The Principal of the Thing,” the Golden Anniversary 
Committee of the ETESPA 


ENGLISH 
Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Courtroom, Law College 
MartHa Wray, Kingsport, Chairman 
Address: “The Preparation of Youth for a Career,” F. Stewart 
Crosley, Assistant Personnel Director, Kingsport Press, Inc., 
Kingsport 
Panel Discussion: “The Exact Pupil,” Mrs. Sarah Felts, Chatta- 








nooga High School, Chattanooga; M. H. Sanders, Knox- | 


ville West High School, Knoxville; Blanche Crigger, 
Dobyns-Bennett High School, Kingsport; Dr. George Dove, 
East Tennessee State College 

Business 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION 
Friday, 9:00 A.M. 
Room 23, Alumni Memorial Building 
Mrs. EpirH LarcEen, Maryville College, Chairman 
Address: “Trends and Countertrends in Physical Education Past, 
Present, and Future,” Dr. Charles H. McCloy, Professor 
of Physical Education, Iowa State University, Iowa City, 
Iowa 
Demonstration: Calisthenics to music by a group of girls from 
Brainerd Junior High School, Chattanooga, under the 
direction of Willie Jones. 
Business 
Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Alumni Memorial Building 
Address: “A Comparison of Physical Education Systems Around 
the World,” Dr. Charles H. McCloy 
A Practical Dental Demonstration: Dr. Paul O. Young, D.D.S., 
Regional Dental Health Consultant, Tennessee Department 
of Public Health, Nashville 
Chairman’s Statement 
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Compliments of 


FRENCH BROAD DAIRY INC. 


For the Best in 


ICE CREAM and DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Dial — 4-165] 


Knoxville, Tennessee 











Butchers Supply Company, Inc. 


Commercial Refrigeration 
Hotel and Restaurant Equipment 
Frigidaire Refrigerators—Cafeteria 
Equipment and Supplies 
800 E. Magnolia Avenue > ea pies 
Knoxville, Tennessee 











Welcome E.T.E.A. 


Enjoy your Meals 
at 
One of the South's Oldest and Finest 


Hegas 
Hestaurant 


Let us Accommodate Your Luncheons 


Corner Gay and Magnolia Free Parking 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Friday, 8:45 A.M. 


Room 324, Perkins Hall 
MALVIN UTLEyE, Bristol, Chairman 
Business 
Address: “Industrial Education’s Contribution to Our American 
Way of Life,” The Honorable William Wampler, Member 
of Congress, Ninth Congressional District of Virginia 
Announcements 


Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Iota Lambda Sigma Luncheon 
(Beta Chapter of Iota Lambda Sigma will have a luncheon at 
the Regas Restaurant, Corner Gay Street and Magnolia Avenue, 
Friday, October 29, 12:30. The cost of luncheon tickets is $1.50, 
and they may be obtained from F. A. Van Eynde.) 


Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Room 324, Perkins Hall 
Panel Discussion: “How to Improve the Correlation Between 
Related Instruction and On-The-Job Training in Diver- 
sified Occupations,” Edmond C. Armstrong, Co-ordinator 
of Diversified Occupations, Oak Ridge, Moderator; Joe 
Clyde Goins, Co-ordinator of Diversified Occupations, La- 
follette; A. B. Gilland, Co-ordinator of Diversified Occu- 
pations, Greeneville; Gordon Smith, Co-ordinator of Diver- 
sified Occupations, Central High School, Chattanooga 
Recent Development in Trade and Industry Education Concern- 
ing Federal Legislation: Attitude of Labor Toward Trade and 
Industry Education and Curriculum Developed in Trade and 
Industry Education 
Business 
Annual Meeting: Beta Chapter of Iota Lambda Sigma, Profes- 
sional Fraternity in Industrial Education 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Friday, 9:00 A.M. 
Room 104, Law College 
E. N. Astincer, Knoxville, Chairman 
Business 
Demonstration: “The Use of Machine Tools in the Teaching of 
Woodwork,” Harold White and Students of Rule High 
School, Knoxville 


Friday, 1:00 P.M. 
Dempster Machine Shop Cafeteria 
Luncheon 
(Price of luncheon 75 cents) 
Conducted Tour of Dempster Machine Shop 
Assembly: Assembly Room of Dempster Machine Shop 
Business 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Friday, 2:15 P.M. 


Room 101, Business Administration Building 


ELMER B. Inman, Chattanooga, Chairman 

Invocation 

Address: “The Junior High School and Its Growth,” F. L. Tal- 
lant, Principal of East Side Junior High School, Chatta- 
nooga 


LATIN 
Friday, 8:30 A.M. 


Room 233, Business Administration Building 


Mrs. Litit1an LANCASTER, Bearden, Chairman 

Business 

Address: “Roman Mediterranean,” Dr. Albert Rapp, Professor 
of Classical Languages, University of Tennessee 








Bread At It’s Best 
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KERN’S 


OLD-FASHIONED 


BREAD 





Knoxville-Bristol, Tenn. London, Ky. 
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FOR TENNESSEE IN 1955 


a new 
UNITED STATES HISTORY 


for the elementary grades 


LAND OF LIBERTY 
Harriet H. Schoen 


e 
LITERARY READERS 
The Medallion Edition 


of 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 
THE SUNSHINE BOOK 


Grade 4 

THE BLUE SKY BOOK 
Grade 5 

THE FIRELIGHT BOOK 
Grade 6 


ss 


a 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 
249-259 West Erie Boulevard 
Syracuse 2, New York 


Represented by: 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee 
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LIBRARIANS 
Friday, 9:00 A.M. 
Room 135, Business Administration Building 
Mrs. JoHN Bowers, Athens, Chairman 
Panel Discussion: “The Role of the School Librarian in the 
Curriculum Development Program,” led by Mrs. Elise 
Draper Barrette, East Tennessee State College 


Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Volunteer Ballroom, Farragut Hotel 
Luncheon 
(Contact Mrs. John Bowers, Athens, for luncheon particulars; 
luncheon tickets $2.00.) 
Address: “Glimpses Into the Early History of East Tennessee,” 
William O. Steele, Author of Children’s Books, Lookout 
Mountain 


MATHEMATICS 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Skyline Room, Floor 9, Farragut Hotel 
Mrs. Nancy Tuomas, Oak Ridge, Chairman 
Luncheon 
(Price of luncheon $1.50) 

Address: “Mathematics in 1904,” Dr. Kenneth E. Brown, Spe- 
cialist for Mathematics, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Address: “Mathematics in 1954,” Dr. Robert L. Wilson, Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics, University of Tennessee 

Business 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Room 233, Business Administration Building 
Dr. Rernnoitp Norpsiecu, University of Tennessee, Chairman 
Business 
Discussion: “Place of Modern Languages in the Present and 
Future Public School Curriculum,” Participants from the 
Group 
Evaluation 


SCHOOL SECRETARIES 
Friday, 9:00 A.M. 
Room 110, Business Administration Building 
Mrs. BERNADINE SmMiTH, Knoxville, Chairman 
Group Discussion: Verna Witt, Chattanooga; Mrs. Paul S. 
Williams, Elizabethton; Mrs. Mary E. Asher, Oak Ridge 


MUSIC 
East Tennessee Vocal Association 
Thursday, 12:30 P.M. 
Banquet Room 3, S & W Cafeteria 
Luncheon 
MariE HvuTCHINSON, Kingsport, Chairman 
Luncheon reservations may be made by contacting Mrs. Helen 
Stout, Farragut School, Knox County, Knoxville. The price will 
be $2.00 including tip. Please make reservations by October 26.) 
Address: “A Glimpse of the Progress of Our Music Program in 
East Tennessee,” Edward H. Hamilton, Director of Music 
Education, Knoxville 
Address: “We Are the Builders of Dreams,” Anne Grace O’Cal- 
laghan, Supervisor of High School Music, Public Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Business 


East Tennessee Band and Orchestra Association 
Friday, 9:30 A.M. 
Rooms 101-104, Brown Memorial University Center 


Business 
Planning Session: WiLksE Bossirr, Chairman 


Elementary Music Section 
Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Volunteer Ballroom, Brown Memorial Student Center 
Rut JEWELL, Chairman 
Elementary Chorus: Mrs. Mildred Patterson, Supervisor of In- 
struction, Knox County Schools, Knoxville 
Demonstration: “Music Reading in the Elementary School,” Mrs. 
Virgil Self, Professor of Music, East Tennessee State 
College 
Thursday, 3:45 P.M. 


Junior High School Chorus Concert: Anne Grace O'Callaghan, 
Supervisor of High School Music, Public Schools, Atlanta 
Georgia, Guest Director 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
Thursday, 2:00 P.M. 
Courtroom, Law College 
W. F. Wurtaker, Athens, Chairman 
Address: “A Historical Look at the Superintendent’s Job,” Dr. 
Bascom H. Story, Director of School of Education, Mem- 
phis State College 














Business 








Next to Tennessee Theatre 
608 S. GAY ST. 


For Banquets and Parties 2-6151 





CAFETERIA — RESTAURANT 





Business 
S | 








2500 N. CENTRAL AVE 
ON H/GHWAY 25-W 











Continuous Service Two Continuous Service | 
from Convenient from 
11:00 A.M. to 8:00 P.M. Locations 6:00 A. M. to 1:00 A. M. 


At both Brown's Cafeteria Lines you 
food before selecting your meals. 
best places welcome the Tennessee Teachers. 


see all the 
Knoxville's two 
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The knoxville Journal 


Published Every Morning 
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Knoxville |, Tennessee 
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PARK NATIONAL BANK 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


“Ask those we serve 








From The Pasture 
To Your Door 


Avondale Milk 


is 
Quality Protected 


Avondale Farms 


Knoxville, Tenn. 














PENN 


ALWAYS 





FER ST OUet Dy? 


Prove it to yourself ..... 


IT PAYS TO SHOP 


AT PENNEY’S 














SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Thursday, 6:00 P.M. 


University of Tennessee Cafeteria 
Dinner 
Dr. Emix S. Gaviak, Mountain City, Chairman 
Address: “Fifty Years of Professional Endeavor: An Investment 
in High School Administration,” Dr. Edward C. Merrill, 
Staff Associate, Southern States Cooperative Program in 


Educational Administration, George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
Business 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Friday, 2:00 P.M. 


Room 131, Business Administration Building 

W. P. 
Business 

Address: “Some Aspects of Our Asian Problems,” Dr. Ruth 

Stephens, Department of History, University of Tennessee 


Baes, Chattanooga, Chairman 


Question Period 

Address: “A Global Survey of Foreign Policy Problems,” Howard 
A. Cook, Chief of Public Service Division, Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. 

Question Period 

Report of Nominating Committee 


SUPERVISORS 
Thursday, 1:00 P.M. 
S & W Cafeteria 


Luncheon 

VIRGINIA PHELPS, Dunlap, Chairman 

(Contact Virginia Phelps for luncheon particulars. ) 

Music and Introduction: Mrs. Mildred Patterson, Music Super- 
visor, Knox County Schools, Knoxville 

Panel Discussion: “The Development of the Supervisory Program 
in East Tennessee,” Mrs. Eula A. Johnston, Supervisor 
Hamilton County Schools, Chattanooga, Chairman 
“Supervision Then,” Elizabeth Black, Catawba College, 
Salisbury, North Carolina; Gretchen Hyder, East Tennessee 
State College; R. B. Housten, Tennessee Equipment and 
Supply Company, Nashville; Dave Adkinson, Director of 
Curriculum, Knox County Schools, Knoxville 
“Supervision Now,” R. Lee Thomas, Supervisor, Division 
of Public Schools, State Department of Education, Nash- 
ville; R. R. Vance, Supervisor, Division of Public Schools, 
State Department of Education; Pauline Brumit, Asso- 
ciate State Supervisor East Tennesseé, Johnson City; 
Sam McConnell, Associate State Supervisor East Tennes- 
see, Johnson City 

Address: “Supervision Looks to the Future,” Dr. Quill E. Cope, 
Commissioner of Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Nashville 

Business 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 


Andrew Johnson Hotel 
Luncheon 
Mrs. LituiaNn A. Pepico, Knoxville, Chairman 
(Contact Mrs. Lillian Pedigo, Executive Offices of Knox County 
Schools, Knoxville, for luncheon particulars. ) 
Address: “Advances in Special Education,” Dr. John J. Lee, 
Dean of the Graduate School, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan 


Business 
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DEANS OF WOMEN AND GIRLS 
GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 


Joint Meeting, Friday, 9:00 A.M. 


Room 131 Business Administration Building 
Dororuy Latimer, Oak Ridge, Chairman, Deans 
Dr. R. F. THomason, University of Tennessee, Chairman, Guid- 
ance 
Address: “Practical Aspects of Educational Guidance,” Dr. 
Howard Seymour, Board of Education, Rochester, New 
York 


DEANS OF WOMEN AND GIRLS 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
University of Tennessee Faculty Club 
Luncheon 
Round-table Discussion: “Training Student Leaders,” Mrs. Sarah 
Ketron, Director of Guidance, Oak Ridge Schools, Leader 


DRAMATICS (SPEECH ARTS) 
Friday, 12:45 P.M. 
Tennessee Diner, Cumberland Avenue 
Luncheon 
Conrow Mi:ter, Chattanooga, Chairman; Mrs. Garrett, 
Luncheon Chairman 
Round-table Discussion: “Methods and Materials for Speech 
Instruction” 
Business 


Friday, 2:00 P.M. 


Carousel Theater | 


A Three-Act Play by the Carousel Players 
(The theater will seat 400 comfortably. ) 
SCIENCE 
Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Room 203, Physics and Geology Building 
ANNA WEIGEL, Fountain City, Chairman 
Business 
Panel Discussion: “Science Developments During the Past Fifty 
Years,” Dr. E. A. Waters, University of Tennessee, Mod- 
erator 
“As They Appear in the Field of Industry,” W. E. Gift, 
Tennessee Eastman Company, Kingsport 
“Their Effects in the Field of Secondary School Science 
Teaching,” Mrs. W. P. Perry, Oak Ridge High School, 
Oak Ridge 
“Their Related Trends in College and University Instruc- 
tion,” Dr. Douglas G. Nicholson, Department of Chemistry 
and Physics, East Tennessee State College 
“Their Effects Upon Programs of Teacher Education in 
the Sciences,” Dr. W. W. Wyatt, College of Education, 
University of Tennessee 














A SIGN OF QUALITY 





““BOUND TO STAY 
BOUND”’ 


Prebound Books 











Catalogs and Lists on Request 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY 


Ine. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 














For Cafeteria Equipment Find the Company the 
"Also Rans" All Shoot at and You've Found the 
Top Dog. You'll Never Go Wrong Backing a 
Consistent Winner Like 


e. CARLETON SCRUGGS, inc. 


KNOXVILLE TENNESSEE 











HOBART-DAYTON 
Sales and Service 


Hobart Food Preparing Machines 
Mixers - Potato Peelers - Slicers - Food 
Cutters - Power Saws 


420 Locust........ Phone 3-8410 
Knoxville, Tennessee 











Travel by Bus to E.T.E.A. 
CONVENTION 


Frequent, Dependable Service 


TENNESSEE COACH CO. 


510 Sevier Avenue Knoxville, Tennessee 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
Friday, 9:00 A.M. 
Volunteer Ballroom, Brown Memorial Student Center 
Hosart Miiusaps, Chattanooga, Chairman 
Address: “High Schools from 1904 to 1929,” J. B. Brown, Re- 
tired High School Principal, Hamilton County 
Address: “Philosophic, Curricular, and Personnel Trends,” J. B. 
Robinson, Principal, Everett High School, Maryville 
Address: “A View into the Future,” Dr. Fred McCune, Pro- 
fessor of Education, East Tennessee State College 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Friday, 8:30 A.M. 
Room 102, Home Economics Building 
Mrs. EvizABETH HOLLAND, Lenoir City, and Neti Locan, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Co-Chairmen 
Devotions 
Music 
Business 
Symposium: “Home Economics and How It Has Grown” 
Address: “A Look Into the Future,” Florence Fallgatter, Head, 
Department of Home Economics, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
Friday, 8:45 A.M. 


Science Hall Auditorium 


Mrs. ANNE Croucn Jones, Knoxville, Chairman 

Address: “What Is Our Program and What are the Facts We 
Should Be Teaching About Teeth?” Dr. Paul O. Young, 
D.D.S., M.P.H., Regional Dental Hygiene Consultant, 
Tennessee Department of Public Health, Nashville 

Address: “How Adequate Are Dental Health Services for chil- 
dren in Tennessee?” Dr. Carl L. Sebelius, D.D.S., M.P.H., 
Director, Division of Dental Hygiene, Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Public Health 

Address: “What Does the Dental Profession Think About Fluori- 
dation?” Dr. Edwin T. Coleman, D.D.S., Knoxville 

Question Period 

Business 

Film: A Drop in the Bucket 


Joint Meeting of Physical Education and Health 
Education Sections 


Friday, 2:40 P.M. 















































Friday, 2:00 P.M. Room 23, Alumni Memorial Building 
Room 102, Home Economics Building Demonstration of School Dental Health Services: Dr. Paul O. 
Tea Young 
Compliments of 
eaver 
EST. 1921 COMMERCIAL 
FUNERAL HOME NATIONAL BANK 
MARKET AND COMMERCE 
KNOXVILLE 9, TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Compliments of B 
DAIRIES 
Delivery Service in 
Knoxville, Clinton, Oak Ridge, Harriman 
Office and Plant—Powell, Tennessee. 
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Special Meetings 


JUNIOR RED CROSS TEACHER-SPONSORS 
Friday, 9:00 A.M. 
Room 216, Ayres Hall 
Mrs. Carrie Witson, Oak Ridge, Chairman 
Address: “Red Cross—Past, Present, and Future,” Douglas 
Saunders, Oak Ridge High School, Chairman of the Junior 
Red Cross in the Southeastern Area 
Discussion: “Progress of the Junior Red Cross,” Mrs. Louise St. 
John Taylor, Johnson City 
Business 


ASSOCIATION FOR STUDENT TEACHING 
(East Tennessee Division of the State Organization) 
Friday, 7:30 A.M. 
University of Tennessee Cafeteria 
Dr. ALBERTA LoweE, University of Tennessee, Tennessee, President 
(No reservation is needed. Go through cafeteria line; then to 
the room assigned. All interested or engaged in student teaching 

are invited to attend. ) 

Address: “Problems and Progress of the Association in the South- 
ern Region,” Dr. Taft B. Botner, President Southeastern 
Region, Association of Student Teaching 

Business 

Recapitulation: Dr. Alberta Lowe 


BREAKFASTS 
Association for Student Teaching, University of Tennessee Cafe- 
teria, at 7:30 a.m. 
Delta Kappa Gamma, S & W Cafeteria, Friday, October 29, at 
7:45 A.M. 
Peabody Alumni Breakfast, Farragut Hotel, Friday, October 29, 
at 7:45 A.M. 


LUNCHEONS 

The luncheons will be on Friday, October 29, with the exception 
of the one for the supervisors which will be on Thursday, October 
28. The place and the time for each luncheon are announced in 
connection with the program. For the price of each plate and 
other particulars see the announcement in the program section. 
ACE and I, S & W Cafeteria 
Administrators, University of Tennessee Cafeteria 
Art Education, Church Street Methodist Church 
Bible, Presbyterian Student Center, University of Tennessee 
Business Education, S & W Cafeteria 
Deans of Women and Girls, University of Tennessee Faculty Club 
Distributive Education, Spike’s Restaurant 
Dramatics (Speech Arts), Tennessee Diner, Cumberland Avenue 
East Tennessee Vocal Association, S & W Cafeteria 
Elementary School Principals, Young High School 
Exceptional Child, Andrew Johnson Hotel 
Iota Lambda Sigma, Regas Restaurant 
Industrial Arts, Dempster Machine Shop Cafeteria 
Librarians, Volunteer Ballroom, Farragut Hotel 
Mathematics, Skyline Room, Farragut Hotel 
Supervisors, S & W Cafeteria, Thursday 


DINNERS 

Attendance Teachers, S & W Cafeteria 

Carson-Newman College Alumni Association, Room 6, S & W 
Cafeteria, Thursday, October 28, at 6:00 p.m. All attending 
this dinner will go through the cafeteria line. 

East Tennessee State College Alumni Dinner, Room 3, S & W 
Cafeteria, Friday, October 29, at 5:30 p.m. Former students 
and faculty members are invited. All will go through the 
cafeteria line. 

Lincoln Memorial University Dinner for Alumni and Former 
Students, Brown’s Cafeteria, Gay Street, Thursday, October 
28, at 6:30 p.m. 

Secondary School Principals, University of Tennessee Cafeteria 
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THE KEITH PRESS 


PRINTERS—PUBLISHERS 


Telephone 2-2323 
408-410 N. Central Avenue 


Knoxville 1, Tenn. 
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Morticians 


414 Church Avenue, West 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 























Special Exhibit 


Your Problem— K RIDGE INSTITUTE OF 
To Get the Best Business Training in the NUCLEAR STUDIES . 


Shortest Period of Time The Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies is providing for 


We Offer Complete Business Training the 1954 ETEA Convention an educational assemblage of ex- 
We Also Offer a Choice of Gregg Shorthand hibits from the American Museum of Atomic Energy and in- 
or Speedwriting formation and directions concerning methods to be used in 

stimulating interest in investigations and learning of science. 


oe = yay atte ey, ne am The exhibits can be observed and service received in Room 


302, Physics and Geology Building, University of Tennessee, 
KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE during both days of the convention. 
Modern—Fully Air Conditioned ACCOMMODATIONS 


4-3043 2 West Church Avenue The Director of Housing is H. T. Ballard, Executive Offices 
09 of City Schools, Board of Education Building, Knoxville, Ten- 





nessee. ETEA members should contact Mr. Ballard as soon as 





possible. In order to make the spread of hotel services as great 
as possible, it is suggested that groups of two, three, or more 
arrange for rooms together. 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 
Rooms 201 and 202 


Alumni Memorial Building 


j ’ Thursday, 4:00-8:00 P.M. 
Home Federal Savings & Loan Ass'n. Remy Sys ry ty 
Home Loans and Insured Savings Two large rooms provide approximately seventy exhibits. Edu- 
cators of all areas are invited to profit by the exhibits. 
507 Market Street—1!409 E. M agnolia Ave. Room 201 will house types of equipment, such as school furni- 
ture, duplicating machines, various types of projection equipment, 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE art and craft supplies, school jewelry, individual pictures, and 


miscellaneous educational supplies. 
Room 202 will contain displays provided by companies publish- 
ing textbooks, workbooks, educational magazines, and related 








material. 
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2217 Broadway N. E. Phone 4-2571 
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HOW MUCH DO WE 
WASTE? 
(Continued from page 11) 


are not instilling, they must be given 
much larger disciplinary powers than they 
now have. 

The public schools of Tennessee 
and America cannot continue to as- 
sume more responsibility for shap- 
ing the lives of youth without in- 
creased facilities and more trained 
personnel. 

The people of Tennessee can af- 
ford to invest more in their children. 
Last year the income of Tennesseans 
increased by 8 per cent. Only six 
states in the nation had a greater 
gain in individual income. Agricul- 
tural income in the United States as 
a whole was down 12 per cent last 
year but it advanced 2 per cent in 
Tennessee in spite of the drouth and 
falling farm prices. The only major 
payroll in Tennessee to show a de- 
cline in income was that of the 
miners, who had a decrease of 6 per 
cent in their incomes. Construction 
payrolls, on the other hand, in- 
creased 26 per cent, and manufactur- 
ing payrolls, 13 per cent. 

The people of Tennessee must 
realize the truth of the statement 
made by Charles R. Sligh, Jr., former 
president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

No factory can turn out the commodity 
known as courage. No assembly line can 
produce a series of moral principles. No 
machine tool can stamp out supplies of 
integrity, and honor, faith and _persever- 
ance, and a sense of responsibility of the 
public interest. 

These things must come from within 
each of us. Only as we build as individ- 
uals from within, will we be able to go 
forward together—toward a greater Ameri- 
ca and the promise of tomorrow. 

(Permission to quote from Industry’s 
Goal—Building a Better America, granted 
by J. Noel Deutscher, NAM; from Walter 
Lippmann, by the Nashville Tennessean. ) 








Fountain City Radio Cab 


6-5151 


24 Hour Service 











BASIC VISUAL AIDS 
Maps, Globes, Charts 


In the Nystrom equipped classroom, pupils respond with quickened in- 
terest and understanding. Use Nystrom large wall displays daily for moti- 


vation, application and testing exercises. Nystrom offers Visual Aid 
material for: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


NYSTROM 





HIGH SCHOOL 


Geography Geography 
History History-Civics 
Science Science 
Safety & Health Biology 


If interested in receiving catalogs and seeing samples of materials for the 
above subjects, paste this announcement to a penny post card, check 
your interests and mail. 


Tennessee Representative JAMES F. CUNNINGHAM 
N. Vine St., Winchester, Tenn. 








WELCOME .. . 


West Tennessee Education Association 


It's a great pleasure to have you select the Claridge, once again, 
as your headquarters. We sincerely believe that, in view of our 
recently completed air conditioning and remodeling program, your 
visit this year will be even more pleasant than in past years . . . 


and individually, and as a group, we hope you'll come back soon 
and offen. 


100°%/, Air Conditioned 


Hotel Claridge 


Memphis’ Most Modern Hotel 
Scott J. Stewart, Managing Director 














RECORDS RADIOS 


GENTRY MORTUARY 


“Everything Musical” 


CLARK and JONES Inc. 


510—S. GAY KNOXVILLE 


102 Fountain Avenue 


Phone 6-448! 
Band Instruments Record Players 
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THE DEFENSES OF PEACE 
(Continued from page 14) 


citizen of some nation where the 
United Nations has contributed in 
such fields as health, food or agri- 
culture, refugee work, or education. 

Classroom credit is given for work 


on committees, panels, and forums. 
The students are encouraged to at- 
tend lectures sponsored by the 
United Nations Association of Nash- 
ville, and very lively discussions 
have been held on the day after some 
of these lectures, differences of opin- 
ion expressed, questions asked, and 








superior 


Class 





room furniture 


by Southern Desk Company 


The “desk” in the name of Southern Desk Company was originally 


adopted some forty years ago because the company was founded to 


specialize in the manufacture of classroom desks. 


Development of the polished aluminum frame “Southern Youth” table 


and chairs shown above is an example of the modern, flexible and 


maintenance-free lines of classroom furniture manufactured by 


Southern Desk Company. Also available in all-wood construction. 


Other specialized lines include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, 


] 


ta6% 


and details, please contact 
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SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


* HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. 
Phone 42-6565, 8-8808 








us NOW. We guarantee satisfaction. 


50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-Wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 


Many vacancies still exist. If you do not have a position or want a better one, write 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Pnone—CApital 4-2882 


Member NATA 














direct 


comments made after the 
manner of youth. 


The work on the annual United 
Nations contest examination for 
high-school students is entirely vol- 
untary, although students are en- 
couraged to study for and take the 
three-hour examination sent out from 
New York. They may substitute that 
work for a term paper if they wish. 
This is all done outside of the class, 
and concentrated work begins the 
first of March. The number of those 
who actually take the examination 
averages about fifteen. They meet in 
the evening for study, often for a 
semisocial occasion at the home of 
the teacher. 


Only the two best papers may be 


| sent in, but each year all the students 


who have participated have seemed 
to feel a real sense of accomplish- 
ment. In 1953, when one of our 


| senior boys won first place in the 


Nashville area and was excused from 
classes to accept the prize trip to 
New York, where he took part in a 
seminar of high-school students, in- 
terest in the United Nations through- 


| out the student bodv reached an 


all-time high. He gave a report of his 
trip to each class club, and after 
listening to his impressions of the 
United Nations, to his account of his 


| association with high-school students 


from other sections and other lands, 
and to his stories of conferences with 
representatives from other nations, 


| no one doubted the value of his 





United Nations work. His fellow stu- 
dents also felt a closer relationship 
to the United Nations. 


This method of presenting the 
United Nations does not always run 
smoothly, nor do all or even a ma- 
jority of students take away with 
them the values one would wish. 
Frankly, there have been many times 
of discouragement and frustration. 
In some years the clubs have worked 
surprisingly well. In other years it 


| has been difficult for them even to 


| survive. The way they function de- 


pends on many different circum- 
stances. 

Sometimes world conditions make 
it more difficult than at other times 
to combat the disillusionment and 


| skepticism that affect even high- 
| school students. At such times the 
| approach to the study of the United 


nations must be changed. All of us 
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Spence Shoe Co. 
430 S. Gay Street 
Quality Footwear for 


Men, Women & 
Children 











For Better School Photographs 
Get in Touch with Us 


CRUM FINISHING 
SERVICE 


“The Folks Who Make Faces 
for a Living” 
Mrs. E. A. Crum 
4110 Valley View Rd. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 











McLellan Stores Co. 


Knoxville’s Largest and 
Most Complete Variety 
Store 








Serving teachers for 40 years 


THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY 
BANK 
414 W. Clinch Ave. 
2706 Broadway, N. E. 
4815 Kingston Pike, N. W. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

















When in Knoxville 
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JEWELERS 


428 SOUTH GAY STREET 
DIAMONDS -— SILVER 


CHINA — CRYSTAL 
GIFTS 
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know it cannot now be approached 
as it was in the time of the first eager 
hope of the immediate postwar 
world. 


Another condition influencing the 
success or failure of the program has 
to do with the fact that some classes 
furnish better leadership and more 
initiative than others. Unfortunately, 
too, the duties that crowd and some- 
times overwhelm those in the teach- 
ing profession have all too often left 
the teacher too little time to give the 
leadership needed. On the whole, it 
has been work that has been reward- 
ing. 

It is not easy to interest boys and 
girls in the world problems that seem 
beyond human wisdom to solve. It 
is even more difficult to arouse their 
interest in the slow, painful, prosaic 
work of an organization struggling 
against great odds to establish a 
reign of law. With army life facing 
them, cold war threatening them, 
and hot war a fearful possibility, the 
tendency of many teen-agers is to 
postpone as long as possible all 
serious thought about the problems 
of the world about them. However, 
behind their sometimes frivolous 
front is often a surprising ability for 
clear thinking and open-mindedness 
not always found among their elders. 


It is the duty and the privilege of 
teachers, especially teachers of Amer- 
ican history, to work unceasingly in 
the effort to interest these young 
people not only in the story of the 
development of their own country, 
but also in the role and responsibility 
of their country in the world today. 
That is a great story and a glorious 
challenge. To try to build “the de- 
fenses of peace” is ‘not an easy task, 
but is a necessary task, and one 
worthy of long hours of dedicated 
work. 





“I can’t answer your test questions, 
Miss hype pene on the grounds that 
they tend to incriminate me...” 














WELCOME 


TO 
KNOXVILLE 


We, of the News-Sentinel 
are happy to have you with 


us . J . 
and 


May we suggest that you 
take advantage of the fine 
values offered by the mer- 
chants of Knoxville during 


your stay. 


You will find them in the 


pages of ... 


THE KNOXVILLE 
NEWS—SENTINEL 
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Reluctant Readers 









. will WANT to read Young 
Scott Books . . . their interest and 
imagination will be captured in 
books that tell them things they 
want to know. Once aroused, they 
will reach up, beyond their usual 
reading skill. 

Write for your graded catalog of 
Young Scott Books, with suggested 
classroom uses, units of work, cur- | 
riculum areas and reading levels. 


Young Scott Books 
8 W. 13 St., New York 11 














REDELL-STUART & CO. 


Insurance and Real Estate 
5108 N. Broadway 
Phone - 6-4425 














Wells Equipment Co. 
754 Broadway 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Hotel, Restaurant and 
Institutional Equipment 


Dial 5-4010 














REEDER 
CHEVROLET 


312-322 State St. 
Phone 2-5103 


Knoxville 
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OPERATION WORKSHOP 
(Continued from page 12) 


James E. Martin, director of the | 
Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics; 
Major E. D. Cook, liaison officer of 
the Tennessee CAP; and Colonel 
Alfred M. Waddell, who commands 
the Tennessee Wing of the CAP. 
One _ hundred _ teachers 


hardly imagine today that previous- | 


ly many of them had to be sold on 
a five-week aviation workshop at 
the University of Colorado. But 
sold they were, through newspaper 
articles, through notices posted in 
their schools, and finally, in many 
cases, through a personal visit by an 
enthusiastic 1953 workshop veteran, 
Louise Bare Johnson. 

Before these teachers had a 
chance to talk themselves out of it, 
every one of them was literally up 
in the air, converging from four di- 
rections on Middle Tennessee’s 
Sewart Army Air Base. On hand at 
Sewart to give each person a touch 
of pride as aviation education pio- 
neers in Tennessee were Dr. Quill 
E. Cope, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for Tennessee; Colonel Wad- 
dell, and more Civil Air Patrol and 
Air Force brass than you could 


imagine being in one place all at the | 


same time. 


could | | 








EARN A DEGREE 


Learn at Home yous is important . 

to you and your pupils! It establishes firmer leader- 
ship and builds group feeling. At home. . in spare 
time . . . learn new, improved methods to — 
YOUR class. See how easily you | 
they enthuse over modest routines. 


Greate new * iter 
ONLY Home Study 
Gchoot with courses leading to the BACHELOR OF 

MUSIC degree. Check course you are interested in and 
mail coupon for illustrated lesson and booklet. No 
obligation. 


| l ree gy CONSERVATORY 


I 
-537, 2000 Se. Michigan, 1 
Chicago 16, Ill. I 
1D Pub. Schoo! Mus. (Beginner's) Violin | 
id Pub. School Mus. (Superviser’s) Guitar 
Piano, Teacher's Normal Course Mandolin | 
14 Piano, Student’s Course . Clarinet | 
| | Ear Training & Sight Singing () Sax 
[T Hist. & Anal. of Mus. Cornet-Trumpet l 
! Adv. Composition Hy ret. Cornet-Tpt. f 
: Dble. Counterpoint Choral Conducting 
Harmony () Dance Arranging oO _ 
I 


| Music experience.... 


[HARK 








Work Side-by-Side 


with your text... 






270 titles . . . probably we have one which fits 


your text. Write today for FREE CATALOGUE. 


The Sewart-Denver flight might | 


have knocked some of the glamour 
out of our conception of the Air 
Force, but it was aviation education 
in its most realistic form. 

The University of Colorado is a 
dream campus for a_ workshop. 
Campus activities, usually six or 
seven a night, are centered around 
the three million dollar Memorial 
Center. Within a short ride of the 
campus are the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, Denver, Central City 
of gold mine fame, Red Rocks Am- 
phitheatre, and the Cheyenne Fron- 
tier Days Rodeo. The campus itself 
is known as one of the most beau- 
tiful in the nation. Take a few steps 
from the campus and you are in 
the foothills of the Rockies. 

In the elaborately simple Glenn 
Miller Ballroom of the Memorial 
Center, Recreation Staff Member 
Sara Lee Hogen of Atlanta pre- 


sented a section of the nation to the | 


rest of the workshop. The Tennes- 
seans devoted their night to the kind 


| of entertainment one of the state’s 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


OKLAHOMA CITY fe r-Vae-\, Lele. cz. 








Visit 
Tennessee Sporting Goods 
Tel. 5-9564 


1800 E. Magnolia 


Featuring 


Rawlings Athletic Equipment 
Gym Clothing for Boys and Girls 
School Sweaters School Jackets 

















+ NOTICE x 


| Before you buy any books for your 
| school or classroom library, you should 
have our FREE classified list of the 
Best Books for Boys and Girls, from 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Box X54, School 
Library Dept., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Good reading—anytime! 





ANGELS IN PINAFORES 
by Alice Lee Humphreys 


HEAVEN IN MY HAND 


em of adjectives 
have been used in the reviews 
of these books, yet, after read- 
ing them, you probably would 
describe these heart-warming 
volumes in still another way. 
They are “appealing” and cer- 
tainly “unique.” Get yours to- 
day! 
at your book dealers 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 
Richmond, Virginia 








TURNER BROS. 
Wholesale Fruits & Vegetables 
2213 Forest Ave. 


Knoxville 








FOUNTAIN CITY FLORIST 
530! Broadway 








DEITCH’S 
18-20 Market Square Knoxville, Tenn. 
Apparel for Men, Women and Children 


Knoxvilles Best Values 




















GARDNERS SERVICE STATION 
ROUTE 18 — PHONE 8-9189 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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most widely known radio programs 
has made famous. The whole work- 
shop joined in the old-fashioned hill 
singing and square dancing. 

Yet as pleasant as they were, the 
scenery and the recreation were of 
secondary importance. The teachers 
went to Boulder for work and in- 
struction. They attended lectures, 
seminars, and special interest groups 
from 7:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.M., with 
only a few minutes for siesta, work- 
ing late into the night on term papers 
or special projects. They heard such 
speakers as Jacqueline Cochran, the 
first woman to fly faster than the 
speed of sound; Dr. John Furbay, 
director of Air World Education for 
TWA; Dr. Roland Spaulding of New 
York University, and others of the 
two dozen outstanding guests. Ten- 
nesseans felt special pride on the | 
day that Dr. Andy Holt, vice-presi- 
dent of the University of Tennessee, 
talked about “Educational Objec- 
tives and Aviation Education.” | 

But the real success of the work- | 
shop did not lie only in the efforts | 
of the nationally-known guests, nor | 
even in the field trips to Denver's | 
Stapleton Field and Lowry Air Force 
Base. The heart of the workshop was 
the direction and guidance of Dr. 
Mervin Strickler, the national direc- 
tor of aviation education, and his 
staff and resident teachers who in- 
structed numerous special-interest 
groups and were always ready to 
help. 

An outstanding result of the work- 
shop from a Tennessee point of 
view was a curriculum study in avia- 
tion education, first through twelfth 
grades, prepared by the Tennessee 





| teachers in some thirty hours of spe- 


cial sessions. Dr. Leon Brownlee of 
Memphis State University co-ordi- 
nated this project. 

Now that it is all over and the 
teachers who went to Boulder have 
settled back to earth in their Tennes- 


see classrooms, you are going to find | 


that it really isn’t over at all. For 
wherever you find a _workshon 
veteran, you will find a changed 
person, a person who has new ideas 
about what aviation education is 
and what it can do, a person who is 
going to try to sell you on aviation 
education if you just give him the 
chance. 

By the way, what are you doing 
about aviation education? 





Welcome Teachers 


L. C. Shelton, Architect 
265 Moody Ave. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 








Welcome to Tennessee Teachers 


Cooper, Perry & Chalkley 


211 W. Hill St. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 








Cowan and Louise Bishop 


Bishop's Sandwich Grill 


Plate Lunches 
Phone 2-9935 2200 Broadway 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 








Kamsey 4 fe Rows 


DAY 6-5895 
NIGHT 6-3454 


5041 N. Broadway Fountain City, Tenn. 


PHONE t 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
At Wholesale Prices 
KNOX COUNTY BOOK CO. 
711 Gay St., $.W.—Phone 
5-1188 


Knoxville 2, Tenn. 








Rodgers and Co., Inc. 


Pontiac Cadillac 
W. Main at Henley St. 


Knoxville, Tenn. Phone 5-0322 








BOWER’S 
Cor. Wall & Market Sq. 
Dealers for 
Men and Boys Clothing and 
Shoes 








Compliments of 


WEAVER'S 
RESTAURANT 
619 SOUTH GAY 











Underwood Clothing Co. 


Clothing for men and young 
men 
34 Market Square Knoxville 


CURLEE CLOTHES 














by Rebecca Mae Townsend 


@ A Complete Program Available in Worktext Editions for Grades 1-8 and 
Textbook Editions for Grades 3-8. 


@ Provides specific guides to help the child visualize correct letter form, 
height, alignment, spacing, and size. 


@ Isolates skills and provides functional exercises to develop them. 


This series of books utilizes the plan you have always used to help 

a child develop legible handwriting. Organization is on the basis of 
skills to be developed in accordance with ability. Colors — red and blue 
in — to tack 2 nd gray — are used for emphasis and ease of under- 
standing. 


In the Worktext Editions, Books 1 and 2 are for manuscript writing 
in grades 1 and 2, Beginning Cursive is for grades 3-4, and Advanced 
Cursive is for grades 5-8. Books 3-8 are non-consumable Textbook Edi- 
tions for cursive writing in grades 3-8. 


Worktext Editions: List, 40c; Net, 30c. 
Textbook Editions: List, 24c; Net, 18c. 
Manval for Series: List, 40c; Net, 30c. 


ACCESSORY MATERIALS FOR THE SERIES: HE 

Writing Pads Writing Guides 4 

Spelling Pads Chart Paper 

Practice Paper Alphabet Cards eb 
Handwriting Certificates 

Have you seen the new Learn to Talk and Write tie: 

and Talking and Writing? These two distinguished 

language workbooks for grades 1 and 2 correlate 

handwriting and language. They feature attractive 

color illustrations. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


PUBLISHERS 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 





Jack Brent—State Representative 














DISCOVERING TENNESSEE 


by Mary U. Rothrock 


State-adopted Tennessee History Textbook 
for Grades 7 and 8 


Best Wishes for the 
Stale Association 
Meetings 
Mary U. Rothroch 


Distributed by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Nashville, Tennessee 











_IS FREE EDUCATION 


REALLY “FREE”? 


The “out of pocket” cost of sending 
a child to a “free” public school is 
higher than most people suspect, it 
represents a real burden on many 
families, and it may seriously affect 


| continuation in high school by many 


students. These facts were revealed 
by a survey of twenty-six high 
schools in seven Southeastern states, 
made public by Dr. Walter D. Cock- 
ing, editor, the School Executive, 
national professional journal of 
American education. Dr. Cocking 
was formerly state commissioner of 


| education in Tennessee and a pro- 


| ducted by Dr. 


fessor of education at Peabody Col- 
lege. 

Highlights of the survey, con- 
Harold H. Punke, 


| professor of education at Alabama 
| Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala- 


bama, follow. 
Limited to instructional expense, 


| the survey showed: 


| advertised to be,” 
| his analysis, which was published in 





1. Girls in general spend more 
than boys in high school. 

2. Nearly three fourths of the 
seniors (773 out of 1,045) 
paid special fees for labora- 
tory, library, gymnasium, 
shop, typing, music, current 
events, drawing, etc. 

3. Textbook expenses 
$10 each annually. 

4. Uniforms, smocks, costumes 
average $5 a year. 

5. Lunch expenses run around 
$35 a year, but are often 
much higher. 

6. Transportation runs between 
$20 and $50 a year. 

7. Field trip expenses are from 
$5 to $15 a year. 

8. Supplies, such as paper, pen- 
cils, crayons, etc., cost more 
than textbooks. 

“It appears that in many American 
communities secondary education is 
less nearly free than it is generally 
said Dr. Punke in 


exceed 


September issue of the School Execu- 
tive. 

“The cost of instructional and re- 
lated items which is paid by parents 
may be a deciding factor as to who 
can afford to graduate from high 
school. There seems to be an increas- 
ing tendency to shift the burden of 
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educational costs to parents through 
various kinds of fees and hidden 
costs. 

“Expenses such as those noted in 
our study are probably among the 
reasons why in many areas not more 
than one fourth of the youth who 
enter the secondary schools remain 
to graduate.” 

High schools in the following 
states were included in the survey: 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Tennessee. A total of 1,045 
seniors were questioned concerning 
their expenses. 


UNESCO BRIEFS 


Conference 

UNESCO’s most important gen- 
eral conference since its forma- 
tion (eight years ago) will take 
place in Montevideo from Novem- 
ber 12 to December 11, 1954. The 
Russians will be there for the first 
time, as will delegates from most 
of the Iron Countries. And for 
the first time, too, UNESCO will 
be under the leadership of an 
American director general. He is 
Luther Evans, former Librarian 
of Congress. 


Audience 

Do horror comics lead children 
to crime? Is pornography danger- 
ous to the morals of children? Or 
—are horror pictures and off-color 
materials just shrugged off by 
children without the emotiona! in- 
volvement that these same ma- 
terials cause for adults? 

No one knows, says a French 
expert. “A clean sweep” is neces- 
sary of all pre-conceived ideas 
about what affects the child when 
he sees movies, reads books, hears 
radio crime plays, or sees what 
adults consider questionable TV 
shows. 

The French expert, Philippe 
Bauchard, has studied the modern 
entertainment offered to children. 
He did not find too many good 
things in the movies, books, news- 
papers and magazines prepared 
for children. At the same time he 
was not ready to say that crime 
shows lead children to crime. The 
problem needs study, Mr. Bau- 
chard says. His report, “The Child 
Audience,” was’ issued’ by 
UNESCO. 
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Shaping Tennessee's Tomorrow--- 


Day by day in your class rooms you are molding the attitudes 
of the future citizens of Tennessee. To do this well you need 
all the help, all the equipment, all the encouragement which a 
state and its people can give. 

With the thought that facts are a primary concern to those 
who teach, the motor transport industry presents herewith seven 
highlights of its contribution to the state’s future: 


® Tennessee trucks pay 24.1 million dollars annually in special 
road taxes alone 

@ 2,000 Tennessee communities and 14 counties depend solely 
upon truck transport 

@ 73,435 trucks, 39% of the state’s total, are owned by Tennessee 
farmers 

@ At least 98.5% of Tennessee livestock move to market by truck 

@ Tennessee trucks pay one out of every seven non-farm Ten- 
nessee pay checks 

e All of Tennessee’s farm products move all or part way to 
market by truck 

® One truck pays up to 22 times the road taxes you pay on your 
automobile 


Complete information about one of Tennessee’s most important 
industries is always available to the teachers of Tennessee. To get 
it simply write and ask for a copy of our free booklet, ‘Tennessee 
Trucking Industry.” 


TENNESSEE MOTOR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
228 Capitol Blvd. Nashville, Tenn. 














‘Mean Progness fon Tennessee 








New Philadelphia, Ohio, Schools 
solve perennial maintenance problem 


with Huntington Products 


=|) tome 











Library desks and wood floors 
beautified and protected 
with SEAL-O-SAN!° 


MR. F. B. FUERST, Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds, New Philadelphia City Schools, Ohio, writes, ““We 
are enclosing a picture of our library which has been rejuve- 
nated by scrubbing the floor with Rex Crystals, sealing with 
two coats of Penetrating Seal-O-San, then two coats of Weath- 
erall Wax. The tables, chairs and woodwork have been finished 
with the penetrating seal. We’ve found it saves us money and 
makes cleaning much easier.” Write for new booklet ertitled 
“Sweeping and Mopping Floors.” 





| Holmes Johnston, Representative 
2248 West Castleman Drive, Nashville, Tennessee 





Phone 9-3928 





HUNTINGTON GD LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana 


Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania Toronto 2, Ontario 








Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Compliments of 


Cab, 


ICE CREAM CO. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


FOUNTAIN CITY BANK 


Fountain City, Tennessee 


The Oldest Bank in Knox County 
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Teacher's Bookshelf 


Creative Rhythmic Movement for 
Children, by Gladys Andrews. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 198 


pp. $4.75. 


The Administration of Physical 
Education for Schools and Colleges, 
by William Leonard Hughes and 
Esther French. New York: A. S&S. 
Barnes & Co., 1954. 383 pp. $4.50. 


Guidance Services, by J. Anthony 
Humphreys and Arthur E. Traxler. 
Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1954. 456 pp. $4.75; two or 
more copies, $3.80 each. 


Teaching Adolescents, by Gilbert 
C. Kettlecamp. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1954. 560 pp. $5.00. 


Careers for English Majors, by L. 
Ruth Middlebrook. New York: New 
York University Press, 1954. 27 pp. 
25 cents. 

Measurement and Evaluation for 
the Elementary School Teacher, by 
Theodore L. Torgerson and Others. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1954. 
489 pp. $4.90. 


Columbia Mental Maturity Scale. 
Individually administered _ intelli- 
gence test; mental age range 3-12 
years; for children with verbal or 
motor handicaps. Set of 100 large 
cards. Yonkers: World Book Com- 
pany, 1954. 


Homemaking 


Adventuring in Home Living, 
Book I, by Mildred E. Andrews and 
Hazel M. Hatcher. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1954. 512 pp. $3.60. 


Food for Better Living, by Irene 
E. McDermott and Others. Chicago: 
J. B. Lippincott, 1954 (revised). 581 
PP. 

Reading 


All Around the Land, by Dorothy 
J. Colburn. “Reading for Life 


| Series”; Chicago: J. B. Lippincott, 


1954. 559 pp. 


From Here On, by John D. Hus- 
band and Frank F. Bright. “Reading 
for Life Series”; Chicago: J. B. Lip- 
pincott, 1954. 320 pp. 

Helping Others, by Bernice E. 
Leary and Others. Book 4, “Time to 
Read Series”; Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott, 1954. 320 pp. 
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Sailing Ahead, by Bernice E. 
Leary and Others. Book 5, “Time to 
Read Series”; Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott, 1954. 384 pp. 

Moving Forward, by Bernice E. 
Leary and Others. Book 6, “Time to 
Read Series”; Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott, 1954. 384 pp. 

The Forgotten Pioneer: The Life 
of Davy Crockett, by Marion Mi- 
chael Null. New York: Vantage 
Press, Inc., 1954. $3.50. 

A Boy of the Powhatans, by Zoe 
A. Tilghman. Grades 4-5. Oklahoma 
City and Chattanooga: Harlow Pub- 
lishing Corp., 1954. $1.60. 

Katska of the Seminoles, by Zoe 
A. Tilghman. Grades 4-5. Oklahoma 
City and Chattanooga: Harlow Pub- 
lishing Corp., 1954. $1.60. 


Social Studies 
The People Govern, by Lawrence 
G. Paquin and Marian D. Irish. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954. 
598 pp. $4.00. 


Mathematics 

Trigonometry, by W. L. Hart. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1954. 211 
pp- $3.75. 

Zelliot Leidner Bookkeeping, by 
Ernest A. Zelliot and Walter E. Leid- 
ner. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1954 (revised). 575 pp. 


Science 


Chemistry for the New Age and 
Chemistry Activities 





(workbook), | 


by Robert H. Carleton and Others. | 


Chicago: J. B. Lippincott, 1954 (re- 
vised). 688; 256 pp. 


Physics for the New Age and 
Physics Activities (workbook), by 
Robert H. Carleton and Others. Chi- 
cago: 
vised ). 656; 224 pp. 

Heath Elementary Science, by 
Herman and Nina Schneider. Bos- 


J. B. Lippincott, 1954 (re- | 


ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1954. Grade | 


1, $1.68; Grade 2, $1.92; Grade 3, | 


$2.20. 


Science for Everyday Use, by Vic- 
tor C. Smith and B. B. Vance. 3d. ed. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott, 1954. 737 
PP- 

Biology for You and Biology Ac- 
tivities (workbook), by B. B. Vance 
and Others. 3d ed. Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott, 1954. 652; 256 pp. 
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Meet the ‘train crew” 
that doesnt ride your train! 

















Riding along on the train you may catch glimpses of men at work 
out on the tracks or at stations. These men, even though they aren’t 
riding on the train with you, are really part of the “train crew” — 
contributing to the safety and comfort you enjoy. 





Here’s one of these men whom you won't 
even see. He’s sitting at a Centralized Traffic 
Control board, on which the position of each 
train is shown by electric lights. By pushing 
buttons or moving levers, he sets signals and 
throws switches, maybe a hundred miles or 
more away, so that your train may pass 
others in safety and without delay. 





After the train has reached its destination, 
still other men have their work to do. The 
engine is taken off for servicing and made 
ready for the return trip. The cars go to the 
coach yard for cleaning, inside and out. Then, 
when all is ready, they are made up once 
again into trains to serve other passengers 
on other journeys. 


\ ga 





All along the line there are other men per- 
forming special services. Some work on the 
tracks to keep them level and smooth. Others 
inspect the train as it passes or as it stops at 
certain stations. These sharp-eyed guardians of 
your safety check the brakes, wheels, bearings, 
couplers and other moving parts to make sure 
that everything is in top-notch working order. 














4 
_ 





Skilled people in shops, offices and stations, 
and all along the line—as well as on the trains 
—work together not only to carry the com- 
merce of the country but also to meet your 
individual transportation needs, comfortably 
and economically —over lines built and main- 
tained by the railroads without expense to 
the taxpayer. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 14, 
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THE AMERICAN LIFE 
HISTORY SERIES 


by 
Ames, Ames, Ousley, and Staples 


Adopted % 
for Use 
in * MY COUNTRY 


Tennessee grades 5 or 6 


A captivating story style vitalizes 
United States history. Your 
students learn to appreciate the 
growth and development of a 
nation. 


MY COUNTRY’S 
fr, HERITAGE 


grades 6 or 7 


Tells the story of our Old World 
background. Use this text to give 
your boys and girls an evaluation 
of Western civilization. 


¢ MY AMERICA 


My grades 7 or 8 


Your students are given a clear 
picture of our country’s growth, 
and an appreciation of the use 
of history. You consistently lead 
them to understand the “Reasons 


Why.” 
Xe 
See these teachable features 


e lesson units «chapter tests 
* suggested ¢ thinking 
activities problems 


*easy reading level * vocabulary helps 





Tennessee Representative 
W. H. Garrett 
Charlotte, 
Tennessee 


» 





oS 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| ST. LOUIS 3 DALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 





FOR WORK WELL DONE 


The Tennessee Education Association pays tribute to 
teachers who have retired after teaching in Tennessee schools 


for many years. 


They have served their schools and commun- 


ities well, and they deserve the expression of gratitude and the 


best wishes that we offer them. 


The following persons retired 


between April 1, 1954 and August 1, 1954. 


Mrs. Anna C. Wright, Lawrenceburg 

William L. Fitzgerald, Route 1, Sparta 

Mrs. Lola V. Henegar, Route 2, Daylight 

Mrs. Ada B. Brookshire, 405 North Poplar 
Street, Paris 

Mrs. Buelah Parter Pratt, Route 1, North- 
shore Drive, Concord 

Joseph E. Lane, 528 North Walnut Street, 
Cookeville 

Annie M. Anderson, Milligan College 

Mrs. Sallie Akard, 1121 Holston Avenue, 
Bristol 


Mrs. Lessie D. South, Route 5, Lawrence- 





burg 

Mr. Bonnie R. Howard, 604 West Poplar 
Street, Johnson City 

Paul B. Stephens, Route 1, Wartrace 

Dena Langford, 414 North Maple Street, 
Cookeville 

Helen B. Wallace, 519 Holston Street, 
Kingsport 

Winnifred Bumpas, 603 LaFayette Street, 
Brownsville 

Mary A. Rader, Route 1, Greeneville 

Minnie B. Reeves, Gadsden 

Jane Head, 507 Walnut Street, Spring- 
field 

Mrs. Maude M. Wilde, Route 2, Ethridge 

J. C. Taylor, Adamsville 

Mrs. Leslie Shore, Rives 

Era Allen, Carthage 

Fred Bromley, Route 4, Waynesboro 





E. L. Radcliffe, Newport 

E. J. Clement, Post Oak Road, Camden 

Barlow P. Smith, 545 Douglas Street, 
Cookeville 

Mrs. Nola M. Cragmiles, Telford 

Mrs. H. B. McBride, 115 West End, 
Centerville 

Mrs. Terrell Twitty, 120 Bright Avenue, 
Fayetteville 

Mrs. Alta B. Matherly, Jefferson City 

Sallie L. Sweeney, Route 7, Jackson 

Mrs. Zella Mae Greene, 911 West Hill- 
crest Drive, Johnson City 

Mrs. Erin Ashley Hinkle, Bell Buckle 

Mrs. Ethel L. Fowler, Box 22, Elora 

D. A. Majors, Sr., Route 1, Savannah 

Mrs. Ethel Simmons, Moscow 

Mrs. Susie M. Pullen, Springfield 

Mrs. Zilpha Cabbage, Route 1, Rutledge 

Mrs. Marie McC. Hooks, Brandywine 
Apartments, 4545 Connecticut Ave., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 

Viola Pugh, Spring City 

Mrs. Ada E. McNeely, 321 Stonewall 
Street, Jackson 

Mrs. Edna Barker, 107 Hill Street, Mc- 
Minnville 

Mrs. R. E. Harrison, Germantown 


Mrs. Florence H. Meadow, c/o Dan Web- 


ster, 1418 Brookside, Waukegan, Illinois 


| Dennie W. Crawford, 357 Woodlawn Pike, 


Mrs. Anna Mae Cleveland, Fort Valley, 
| Mrs. Fanchion E. Dooley, Fruitland 

| Mrs. Lucy Bellamy Lewis, 804 Broad 
Mrs. R. E. Brigh, 525 Lambuth Boulevard, | 


Georgia 
Mrs. J. T. Spain, Loretta 


Jackson 
Mabel Ruffin, Cedar Hill 
Mrs. Linnie W. Roberts, Route 2, Halls 
Lula Cox, 711 Branner Avenue, Jefferson 
City 


Laura Ellen Howard, 906 North Tenth 


Street, Columbus, Mississippi 
Mrs. Genevieve Caldwell, 630 Locust 
Street, Bristol 


Mrs. W. G. Robinson, 514 Church Street, 


Trenton 


| Harry L. Andre, 2311 Davenport Road, 





Knoxville 
E. E. Reed, Route 3, Lexington 
Clara Stephens, West Third Street, Dayton 
Mrs. Helen K. Kiger, 789 Beaumont Street, 
Beaumont, California 
G. Hobart Smith, Box 28, Jacksboro 
Esther H. Allen, Grandview 
Edith O. Hayes, Box 295, Lawrenceburg 
Addie Belle Harrison, Route 10, Greene- 
ville 


Knoxville 
Mrs. Lillie Tucker, Parsons 


Street, Elizabethton 
Corbitt M. Reed, Route 2, Frankewing 
Lillian F. Bayer, Cumberland City 
Fred S. Elliott, 1093 Hale, Whitehaven 
Mrs. Bessie N. Jones, 974 South Parkway, 
East Memphis 
Mrs. Ruth Mitchell, Box 232, Maryville 
Mrs. A. S. Jackson, Cottontown 
Mrs. Ruth W. Gragg, 1917 Central Avenue, 
Memphis 
Mrs. Ethel Lee Davis, Route 4, Sparta 
Vera Ann Pillow, Puryear 
Mrs. Rhoda C. Harrell, Roan Mountain 








WOLFE DAIRIES INC. 


Route 8 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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FREEDOMS FOUNDATION 
OFFERS 1954 AWARDS 


During the past year, nine schools 
in Tennessee were honored by Free- 
doms Foundation at Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania, for unique or outstand- 
ing projects developed to bring 
about a better understanding of the 
fundamentals of the American way 
of life. The awards consisted of all- 
expense paid Pilgrimages to Valley 
Forge and the historic sites of Phila- 
delphia; Valley Forge Freedom Li- 
braries, each a collection of books, 
pamphlets, artworks, films, and 
teaching aids; and George Washing- 
ton Honor Medals. 

Five Tennessee schools sent a stu- 
dent-teacher team to the 1954 Valley 
Forge Pilgrimage, September 17, 18, 
19. Central High School, Chatta- 
nooga; East Nashville Junior High 
School, Nashville; Huntsville Ele- 
mentary School, Huntsville; Locust 
Grove School, Cookeville; and St. 
John School, Memphis, each chose a 
student-teacher team for an all-ex- 
pense trip to the shrines of Valley 
Forge and Philadelphia. 

The foundation is currently ac- 
cepting nominations in the 1954 
Awards Program. Pilgrimages, Free- 
dom Libraries, and Honor Medals 
are Offered again this year. Every 
American public, parochial, and pri- 
vate school is eligible to nominate 
those classroom or extra-curricular 
projects which are related to the 
fundamental freedoms of the Ameri- 
can way of life. Nominations will 
be closed on November 11, 1954. 

All that is necessary to nominate 
projects or programs of any school 
is to submit physical evidence of the 
work being done; photographs, news- 
paper clippings, tape recordings, 
artworks, scrapbooks, and similar 
materials are acceptable. It is neces- 
sary only to tell the story of the 
accomplishment, how these programs 
develop a better appreciation of the 
opportunities and responsibilities of 
United States citizenship. Projects 
nominated must be the product of 
the school year 1953-1954. 

Cash and Honor Medal awards are 








LIVONA DAIRY 


Grade "A" Pasteurized 
Milk and Cream 
Strawberry Plains, Tenn. R. 2 
Phone Mascot 3-4563 
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also offered to high school news- 
papers for single student editorials 
which carry out or stimulate activa- 
tion of the basic principles which 
have helped make this country free 
and strong. 

Evaluations are made on the basis 
of adherence to the “Credo of the 
American Way of Life,” which shows 
our way based on fundamental be- 
lief in God, constitutional govern- 


ment designed to serve the people, 
and political and economic rights 
which protect the freedom and dig- 
nity of the individual. 

Announcement of the names of 
schools which win awards is made on 
February 22, George Washington’s 
Birthday, each year. 

Nominations must be sent to Free- 
doms Foundation, Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania, before November 11. 
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Stamp Collecting 


HOW TO UTILIZE AS NEW TEACHING AID 


Areal American hobby—stamp collecting—encircles an estimated 10 million boys 
and girls. Based on 8 years’ experience, Juanita H. Hughes of Oklahoma City 
gives, below, value of schools linking in with this interest 


lecting are many situ- 





numbers .. Stamps ex- 
pose child to Se pecwrtepiang 2 rates. 
From this child picks up foreign terms 
and valuations.. Forming a Stamp 
Bank Club to buy stamps requires 
use of simple bookkeeping with 
debit-credit columns and separate 
record sheet for each member. Also 
teaches business-like methods. 


Study-skills in reading increase. Child 
turns to stamp handbook for help in 


classifying and to atlas and 
reference books for desired 
and necessary information. 


fr 


WHEN YOU'RE HOME ofter a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 


In hobby of stamp col- 


ations involving use of 


Child enjoys the research 

that stamps invite. It’s fun 

to center on topical subject. 

Stamps depict animal, 

plant, bird-life. They com- 
memorate authors, artists, scientists. 
They record historic flights, expedi- 
tions, explorations. 


Visit to post office is natural outcome. 
And is an aid in social studies. 


Booklet; postaAGE STAMPS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 1847-1953 opens up fine, thrilling 
new avenues to learning. 211 pages. 
With descriptive detail and infor- 
mation. Over 600 reproductions of 
stamps. Just write to U. S. GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 65c postpaid. 
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We’re only SECOND best! 


In teaching, TEACHERS COME FIRST—but when it comes 
to schoolbooks, IROQUOIS is second to none! 


Successful “classroom testing” has made IROQUOIS textbooks, work- 
books, and special teaching devices tops in teaching tools. 


INCREASE YOUR TEACHING SKILLS 
by using these “CLASSROOM-TESTED” MATERIALS 


TEXTBOOKS— 


For Geography 


Homelands of the World, Grade 4 
Homelands of the Americas, Grade 5 


For History 


Heroes of Our America, Grade 4 

Early Days in the New World, Grade 5 

Long Ago in the Old World, Grade 6 

The Story of Our America, Grade 7 

Our Own United States, 1953 ed., High School 


For Literature 


Gateway to Adventure, Grade 4 
Roads to Anywhere, Grade 5 
Toward Pleasant Shores, Grade 6 
True and Otherwise, Grade 7 
Tales and Trails, Grade 8 


WORKBOOKS 


In Arithmetic, History, Language and Grammar 


VISUAL AIDS AND SPECIAL TEACHING DEVICES 


Iroquois Graded-Difficulty Number Cards 

Time Line and Date Chart for All History 

Time Line and Date Chart for American History 
Iroquois Pictures in American History 

Outline Maps for Geography and History 


Tennessee Representative 


T. A. Passons 


Box 329, Sparta, Tennessee 


For further information, write to: 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


Home Office: Box 1315, Syracuse 1, New York 
New York 36 Chicago 22 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 




















~ Yours for the Asking 


Advertisers in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
offer you the new ideas in equipment, sup- 
plies, books, and general teaching aids. 
Watch for these offerings regularly. Order 
at once, so that you will be certain of 
getting what you want before it is out of 
print. If you write directly to the adver- 
tiser, material will reach you more prompt- 
| ly. For ease in ordering several items, use 
the coupon below. 


Ae 


tbo 


| 


How to Travel by Train. A basic in- 
formation guide for the railroad 
traveler. Especially designed for those 
with little personal experience in train 
travel, this “how-to” booklet is also 
full of reminder tips for those already 
experienced in getting the most out 
of rail transportation. (Association of 
American Railroads ) 


. Posture Posters—set of 7. Designed for 


use in the classroom to assist teachers 
in maintaining healthful posture. 
(American Seating Company ) 


. Creative Crafts with Crayola. A 32- 


page book of ideas on how to make 
useful gifts, party games, invitations, 
and many other articles—all of which 
the busy teacher can use or adapt for 
her own classes. (Binney &~ Smith 
Company ) 


. New Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 


Hygiene. Indicate quantity of each 
number desired. (Personal Products 
Corporation ) 

1. Growing up and Liking It. A book- 
let for teen-age girls. 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered. A booklet for pre-adolescent 
girls. 

3. It's So Much Easier When You 
Know. A booklet for fully matured 
girls. 

4, Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene. A complete teaching kit. 

. How Shall I Tell My Daughter? A 
booklet for mothers. 

6. A free preview of the new film 
“Molly Grows Up” 


ut 


. You’re a Young Lady Now is espe- 


cially written for girls 9 to 12. It ex- 
plains menstruation as a normal part 
of life; tells a girl how to take care of 
herself when that day does arrive. 
(International Cellucotton Products 
Corporation ) 


. Very Personally Yours. This booklet is 


for girls 12 or over. Its simple, straight- 
forward presentation of accurate, 
scientific facts has won wide acclaim. 
(International Cellucotton Products 
Corporation ) 


. Fund Raising Plan for Schools and 


Organizations. Includes samples on 
approval of Christmas card box as- 
sortments, folder and complete details 
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33. 


38. 


40. 


of money-making plan for schools and 
and organizations. (Sunshine Art 
Studios ) 


. Catalog. Well illustrated catalogs on 


Auditorium Seating; Laboratory Equip- 
ment; Church Furniture; Classroom 
Furniture and Laboratory Furniture. 
Indicate which catalog is desired. 
(Southern Desk Company ) 


. Teaching Units. New Compton teach- 


ing units are now available. Two units, 
with a complete list of additional titles 
will be sent each teacher who indicates 
on the coupon below the subejct or 
grade taught. The units are organized 
for primary, intermediate, and upper 
grades. (F. E. Compton & Company ) 


Sample Copy of “101 Best Songs”. The 
old favorites for classroom and general 
school activities. Cost 10¢. Enclose 





money with coupon. (The Cable Com- 


pany ) 


. Enrich Your Teaching. Young Scott 


Books’ newest catalog has made de- 
tailed suggestions of the various ways 
in which you can use Young Scott 


Books in the classroom. (William R. | 


Scott, Inc. ) 


. Wayside Wonders Along America’s 


Highways. Wall mural eight feet wide. 
In full color. Shows the most interest- 
ing spots along the highways. Includes 
a 9-page booklet “How to See Amer- 


ica,” which gives the historical back- 


ground of bus travel and how to take a | 


bus trip. (Greyhound Lines) 


with book-racks and other accessories, 
and including new spring-arch uphol- 
stered chairs. (American Seating Com- 
pany. 


2. Catalog. 1954 edition of folding chairs | 


Bibliography of Railroad Literature. | 
New and revised edition of useful | 


reference for teachers and librarians. 
(Association of American Railroads) 


Teaching With a Filmstrip. A com- 


prehensive booklet written by Marga- 
ret W. Divizia, supervisor audio-visual 
section of the Los Angeles City 
Schools. Shows how to use filmstrips 
in improving instruction. Useful either 
with the SVE filmstrip of the same 
name or by itself. (Society for Visual 
Education ) 


List of 36 ACEI bulletins dealing with 
current teaching problems. Includes 
answers to current major problems 
faced by those concerned with chil- 
dren 2 to 12. (Association for Child- 
hood Education ) 


2. Sample Lesson plus “Training for 


Greater Success in Music.” An outline 
of the courses in music given by home 
study. ( University Extension Conserva- 
tory ) 
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VISUAL EDUCATION COMPANY 


2114 West 8th Avenue, South 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Exclusive Dealers for the Schoolmaster 500 


FREE FILMSTRIP 
PREVIEW WITH 
THE MATCHLESS 


td | : i / P 






=—y | You can see the Schoolmaster 500 

mA perform, and preview your 
choice of filmstrips at your 

own desk without charge or 

obligation. Tell us the 

subject areas in which you are 
interested, and we will bring 

to you a selection of appropriate 

SVE filmstrips and a Schoolmaster 500 
$9850 projector at your convenience. 
Complete with slide Call or write us today... see 
changer and case. these outstanding teaching aids in action. 


Catalog and Booklet 


SVE Educational Catalog lists and describes 
hundreds of filmstrips and slidesets. ‘Teaching With A Filmstrip” 
is an informative and helpful booklet. Both are available at no cost. 
Ask for your personal copy. 





























USE THIS COUPON ! 
| State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. | 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity | 
j desired where more than one copy is available. Three cents is enclosed ; 
| for each number circled. 
ta 3-4 8 6 7 09 2 W'S ‘Si Ss a RR ees 
Name 
1 Subject _ Grade | 
School Name aie : 
1 School Address — 
: City State 
| Enrollment: Boys —— Girls | 
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A New and Outstanding 
HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


9th Grade Social Studies 
YOUR WORLD AND YOU 


A new 9th grade social studies text which develops 


better citizenship. 


World History 


1954 Copyright. 


MAN'S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES 


A new world history text which can be read and un- 
derstood... Emphasis is placed on the growth and 


achievements of man. 


American History 


1954 Copyright. 


OUR NATION'S STORY 


A new American history text with emphasis on modern 


American history. 


1954 Copyright. 


11th and 12th grade Government and Civics 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


A new American government text which develops re- 
spect for and a determination to maintain our form 
of government. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


(Write for Descriptive Circulars) 


328 South Jefferson Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 














and for Supervisors, Principals, Parents and Others 


4 


Practical Help for Teachers /\//) 
im 


concerned with the education of children, 2 to 12 


Dependable ACEI Bulletins dealing with current teaching problems 


From our 75,000 members, 
and from several thousand 
requests for help answered 
each year by our Information 
Service, the Association for 
Childhood Education Interna- 
tional learns of current major 
problems faced by those con- 
cerned with children, 2 to 12. 


Answers to these problems 
are prepared by experts in 
concise fast-reading style, pub- 
lished promptly in compact 
bulletins for use by front-line 
teachers. 

ACEI bulletins are endorsed 
by leading educators such as 
Dr. Laura Zirbes, Dr. Leland 
Jacobs, Dr. John I. Goodlad, 
Dr. Jean Betzner, many others. 


Try the bulletins yourself. 
Order one or all listed at 
right. Or ask for free list of 


36 titles. 


Association for 
Childhood Education 
International 
Founded 1892 


Suite 911, 1200 15th St., N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 


[] Adventuring in Literature with Children (#92)— 

The classroom library, enjoying classics, inde- 
pendent reading, curriculum integration, guidance re- 
sources, poetry, choral reading, storytelling, coping 
with comics. 1953. 12 4-page leaflets. Price....75c¢ 


() Bibliography of Books for Children (#37)—A se- 
lected list, annotated, classified, priced. Suggested 
age levels. 1954 revision. 120 pages. Price....$1.25 


[] Children and TV—Making the Most of It (#93)— 

Outstanding educators, familiar with children and 
with TV, present a positive and constructive approach 
to television and family living; anecdotes of family 
solutions to TV in their homes. 1954. 40 pages. 
Price ..... acacia ashlee ee gaa bcas tn te Consenintuccascavarncanccen 75c 


(J Intermediate School Portfolio (#4)—School expe- 

riences of the 9’s and 12’s. Includes groupings, 
creative dramatics and playmaking, reasoning and 
arithmetic, skills in speaking and writing, science, 


making records and reports. 1954. 12 4-page 
PRG III 5k ieccpe ca ectae bes csannanescs or : 75¢ 
(] Grouping—Probl and Satisfactions (+ 26)— 





Basis for grouping practices. Information and 
direction for grouping from research. Grouping in 
reading. Reprinted from 1953-54 issues of ‘Child- 
hood Education.” 40 pages. Price............... ....--50e 





[) SPECIAL PRICE FOR ALL OF ABOVE... $3.00 
This Special Offer Expires Dec. 31, 1954 





Mark, clip, mail with name, address, and peyment. 
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RESEARCH AND 
REVOLUTION 

(Continued from page 17) 
I was able to gather sufficient ma- 
terial to combine with background 
studies for the analysis that I wish 
to make. 

The only really exciting thing that 
happened was that I was shot at 
one morning when I went down to 
the newstand to buy a paper. I 
decided that the soldier was prob- 
ably just trying to scare me a little. 
He could have hit me if he had tried. 

In order to leave Guatemala I 
had to sign a waiver which exempted 
the Guatemalan government from 
any claim that might result if I 
died on the journey. The govern- 
ment had begun calling in the ladi- 
nos, the rural whites, to fight against 
the rebels. People of the upper class 
were extremely terrified, thinking 
that the government would turn 
these men loose in the city, since 
most of the upper class supported 
Castillo Armas. I was warned by one 
of the top officials of the National 
Ministry of Education that the sit- 
uation was extremely bad and that 
I should get out of the country. 

A businessman from New Orleans 
and I decided to leave. We rode the 


| train nearly to Mexico. On the train 


with us were a Frenchman, a Ger- 
man, and several Guatemalans get- 
ting out of the country. One of the 
Guatemalans was Rosenberg, the 
assistant police chief under Arbenz. 
He, his wife, and two children 
escaped into Mexico, but the new 
government of Guatemala has de- 
manded that he be returned so that 
he can be tried for torture that he 
is supposed to have committed. 

The guards watching the bridges 
and stations all along the way were 
armed with long, sharp-looking 
knives. We had to walk for about 
five miles across the border into 
Mexico, and to get across we had to 
bribe the guards on both sides. The 
Mexican guards charged more than 
the Guatemalan guards. Actually, 
the bribes amounted to only $10.00 
each. Our baggage was taken 
all this distance on wheelbarrow and 
oxcart, and we finallv pushed it 
over the line on a handcart. I could 
not have been more relieved if I 
had been escaping with the state 
papers, instead of iust my data on 
the training of teachers. 
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TO THE TEACHERS 
OF TENNESSEE: 


As chairman of safety for the 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, I wish to make a special 
plea to you as teachers of the chil- 
dren of Tennessee for a stronger and 
more consistent emphasis on safety 
in your daily teaching. Safety cam- 
paigns are good, but we need more 
than a sporadic campaign once a 
year. We cannot place too much 
emphasis on the safety of the child 
at home, going to and from school, 
and at school. You have many oppor- 
tunities during the school day to 
work toward stimulating a child to 
become an adult who will have bet- 
ter safety habits. 


We wish the teachers of Tennes- 
see would lay special emphasis on 
a safety program that will help the 
students develop better attitudes 
toward one another and more re- 
spect for the rights of others. 


By learning how to cross a street 
correctly, how to handle a bicycle 
properly, how to drive a car expertly, 
how to swim well, how to use tools 
and equipment efficiently, the child 
is protecting himself and others. In 
this way he builds for himself a 
foundation of safety on which he 
may develop and grow. He should 
be taught to remember, “The right 
way is the safe way.” 


We should be able to say that 
ability plus training equals skill, but 
skill plus or minus “attitude” equals 
performance. 


Our safety record has improved 
during the past year, but the death 
rate from accidents is still too great. 
There are too many school and home 
injuries. There are too many emo- 


tional as well as physical scars be- | 


cause of injuries to mind and body 
that a good educational program 
would have prevented. Let us work 
together for a re-stimulation and re- 
dedication of everyone concerned 


with safety. 


Sincerely, 
Laura Smith 
Mrs. Q. M. Smith 
Chairman of Safety 


Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 
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A NEW list of 


leaders for 
Tennessee 





ELEMENTARY 
History—Grades 4-8 
THE MACMILLAN ELEMENTARY 
HISTORY SERIES 
by Edna McGuire 


° 
Geography—Grades 3-7 
WHIPPLE AND JAMES 

BASAL GEOGRAPHIES, Rev. 


. 
Integrated Social Science—Grades 4-6 


THE MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL-STUDIES SERIES 


by Cutright, Charters and others 


“ 
Civics—Grade 8 
CIVICS FOR YOUTH, Rev. 
by Edmonson and others 


* 
Reading—Grades 1-8 
THE MACMILLAN READERS 
by Gates and others 





HIGH SCHOOL 
CIVICS FOR AMERICANS by Clark, Edmonson, and Dondineau 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, 3rd Rev., 
by Patterson, Little, and Burch 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD, Rev., by Packard and others 
HISTORY OF A FREE PEOPLE by Bragdon and McCutchen 


TENNESSEE REPRESENTATIVES : 
Raymond Dixon William Harrell 
Box 206, Trenton, Tenn. Box 44, Statham, Ga. 


1360 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS 


54 MORE 
E-B-FILMS 
READY in ’54! 


* Ready for your classroom use this fall are 
54 more authoritative apd diversified EB 
Films — the fulfillment of our 25th Anni- 
versary promise to America’s schools to con- 
tinue the high tradition of EBF educational 
superiority! Such significant areas as Con- § 
servation, General Sciences, Geography, 
Guidance, Safety, Social Studies and Art, § 


are included. Among these are: 
_ * — 


BRQe 









SS 


“Preface to Physics,” “Measuring the S; 

of Light” and “Gas Laws” are of special 0 
est for science classes. “The Congress,” “ 
President,” and “The Supreme Court” ~ 
swer a long-felt need for history and civics. 
“The Air Around Us,” a 1 reel color film 
which uses animation to visualize the chemi- 
cal composition and physical properties of air. 
“Life in the Desert,” and “Life in the Grass- 
lands,” beautiful color films on animal and 
plant life. 

“Arabian Children,” for reading and geo 
raphy — an absorbing portrayal of family i life 
in Jordan. 1 reel, color. 

“Egypt and the Nile,” “Iran — Between Two \ 
Worlds” and “Middle East,” each 1% reels N 
in color, are contributions to regional geogra- N 
phy and social studies lasses. \ 


CONSERVATION FILMS. include an excit- \ 
ingly different trilogy of color films — part N 
animation, part live photography — produced 
by the Conservation Foundation (for elemen- 
tary classes) and offering a new and captivat- N 
ing visual experience with direct appeal to the \ 
child’s imagination. Titles are: “Your Friend § 
the Forest,” “Your Friend the Soil,” and 
"Your Friend the Water.” 


NEW ART SERIES — six Vs reel color films 
offer an ae and intensely imaginative 
new approach to teaching basic elements of 
art, namely ‘ ‘Color,” “Line,” “Form,” “Tex- 
ture,” “Space” and “Light.” ( Virginia Purcell 
of Chapman College collaborated.) 


“Christmas Through the dat” tells, in beau- 
tiful color, the story of 
Christmas dramatically 
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traced through Biblical ys 

history, myths, legends 7 

and customs as old as O22. 
Se e~ 


the human race. A must 
for middle grades and high school on his- X | 
tory of Christmas! \ 





Ask your EBF eigeeinteiien about the many \ 
new E B FILMSTRIP releases. \ 


Contact your EBF re ceepnantine (below) or § 
regional preview office and complete your 
final recommendations for Fall film purchase. 


Claude E. Brock 
William W. Hicks 


| 
ENCYCLOPADIA 
| 
| 
| 


SULVER 


ce 


BRITANNICA FILMS 
1150 Wilmette Ave 


Wilmette Ill 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIMS 


DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Audio-Visual Consultant 


Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Time (yours) and space (ours) permit 
such brief mention of these recently-re- 
leased and _attractively-created 16mm 
motion pictures that you may wish to 
write to producers (listed below) for 
more information. To rent these films, try 
your state university film library, or your 
usual source. They may not have these 
new films and your request indicating in- 
terest may help them serve you. A key to 
abbreviations is printed at the end of the 
list. 


Safety refresher at schools’ beginning 
calls for The Talking Car (10 min., 
or b/w, AA). Our risk-prone pedestrians, 
aged 8-12, expected every red car they 
saw after the film to tell them how to sur- 
vive street traffic. The film’s hearty appeal 
made its points pleasantly recalled and 
practiced. For the younger group, poor 
Dopey Dilldock cartooned in Play Safe 
(10 min. b/w, Pr.) shows safe practice 
riding all types of vehicles, walking and 
playing in the right place manner. 
So, too, does an award-winner of 1953, 
using real children in photography, in 
Safety on the Way to School (10 min. 
color or b/w, C). 


Cecropia Moth (10 D) 
brings a year of outdoors indoors, from 
the tight brown cocoon to the excitement 
of emerging beauty, nicely with 
elementary and junior high science 
terest. The narration adds new vocabulary 
and factual understanding. 


color 


and 


min. color, 


done, 
in- 


Interest in nature developed in younger 
children and for more mature minds by 
a film such as Look to the Land (20 min. 
color, EB) may help preserve some feeling 
of unfenced freedom and a continuous 
sense of identity with the land which is 
our rich heritage. This film stresses conser- 
vation in a practical much-needed way at 
high school and adult level. Calls attention 
to the inexpert use of our great natural re- 
sources which amazes visitors from other 
countries long adapted to “pressure on the 
land,” toward which our country’s much- 
discussed increasing population and _in- 
dustrialization are leading. 


For subject contrast, Jimmy Visits the 


City (10 min. color or b/w, C) shows 
primary children the “whole view to- 
gether,” valuable even to city dwellers 


who may walk in the shadow of a sky- 
scraper or ride the elevated or the esca- 
lators on excursions downtown. Correlates 


with reading and social studies in most 
outlines for study. Mature problems of city 
life are in The Living City (20 min. EB) 
or Cities: Why They Grow (10 min. 
color or b/w C) for high school or adult 
discussion and action. History, high school 
and adult, is served by The Civil War (14 
min. color, EB), a difficult theme to con- 
dense to essence and perspective, but done 
in a poetical documentary style, with pic- 
tures which symbolize rather than specify. 
This film is a companion of American 
Revolution (14 min. color, EB) released 
two years ago. Historian Henry Steele 
Commager was collaborator for both. 
New also, and good are three films on the 
American Revolution (10 min. each, color 
or b/w C) titled: Background Period, 
The War Years, Postwar Period. Organized 
in cause-effect relationships as seen in the 
life of the people, business and enterprise, 
governmental and political changes and 
growth. 


For high school art classes three new 
films show different ways to paint with 
water colors. Dong Kingman (15 min. 
color, Cont.) shows this top-ranking con- 
temporary American-born Chinese-trained 
artist working on a water color on location. 
Painting Trees With Eliot O'Hara (10 min. 
color, EB) is one of a dozen by this pro- 
ducer showing art techniques, and the 
third looking over O’Hara’s behaving 
brush. Water Colors in Action (10 min., 
color, IFB) gives detailed steps, from se- 
lecting materials to correcting an error, 
using “direct” technique. Together, these 
films show interesting contrasts in tech- 
niques, to suggest that your students be 
confident to seek each his own way, since 
professionals work so very individually. 


If you expect to rent Christmas films, 
reserve them now with your local film 
library. Add to this year’s list the attrac- 
tive Christmas Thru the Ages (10 min. 
color, EB) released in September. Or use 
it now to introduce study of our heritage 
from the Old World. Origins of today’s 
customs, legends and songs are shown 
in ancient Rome, other parts of Europe, 
and England, and modified and continued 
in the New World. Costumes and proper- 
ties appear authentic and convincing; music 
and narration add atmosphere and under- 
standing. Silent Night: The Story of the 
Christmas Carol (10 min. color, C), new 
last year, also excellent social studies 
material, shows the song’s true beginning 
in Austria and how it became a gift to 
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the whole world. On my preview list are 
six new color motion pictures, released by 
Rampart, of John Jacob Niles introducing 
and singing eighteen different Christmas 
folksongs. These and other titles in the 
series extend to the classrooms the Niles 
personality of radio, recording, and tele- 
vision fame, and add a new dimension to 
folksong enjoyment. 

High school and adult groups fortunate 
in seeing The Titan (67 min. b/w, Cont. ) 
since its release four years ago heartily 
praise its distinguished and masterful 
drama showing the sculpture and painting 
of Michelangelo and through them the 
spirit of the Renaissance and the begin- 
ning of the Reformation. Natural emphasis 
on Christian religious art suggests special 
appropriateness for Christmas or Easter. 
What’s new about The Titan is that your 
high school may now rent it for a special 
reduced rate. If you wish, a self-addressed 
stamped envelope will bring you names of 
other favorite Christmas films and_ their 
producer’s addresses, but I cannot reserve 
films for your use. 

Caught by their ears, literally, were 
primary children (their teachers, too) 
by Your Friend, the Forest (5 min. color, 
EB), truly an adventure in listening. With 
suspense and imagination you hcar before 
you see what makes the sounds, as a tree 
tells the need to conserve its products. 
Most attractive pictures of tree, boy, deer, 
bear, birds appear to be paper cut-outs. 
Two more “limited dialog” films in this 
series on conservation for tiny tots will 
be done about soil and water in the same 
delightful manner. 

Also for younger children—but teen- 
aged and adult viewers stayed for more— 
are Coco’s Desert Ride, Coco on the 
Desert, Coco’s Desert Hunt (12 min. each, 
color, Ram.). Coco and Cowboy Monte 
explore a California desert. In a mood so 
quiet that your viewers’ interest becomes 
eagerness Monte explains things that all 
children would like to know. He and Coco 
look more than they talk, find unique 
plants and animals fitted to their desert 
home, leave them undisturbed just as they 
did in Coco’s explorations in the films in 
the garden and at the seashore. Respect 
for others and their ways is an intangi- 
ble but real contribution built into the 
Rampart films. 





Life in the Desert (10 min. color, EB) 
explains for older students the cause of 
deserts through expert use of time-lapse 
pictures, and points out examples of adap- 
tation for survival and defense in both 
plants and animals as they maintain the 
“balance of nature.” Filmed in deserts in 
North America, this picture, the children 
said, is “worth buying a ticket for.” 


Western Europe: Introduction and West- 
ern Germany: The Land and the People 
(11 min. each, color also, C), recently 
filmed in Europe, give contemporary in- 
formation for sixth grade and up. These 
films continue the useful series, The Land 
and the People, of ten titles. Western 
ern Europe gives an overview from a car 
trip crossing over eleven countries, com- 
paring the old and the modern and the 
European and the American modes of 
living, noting basic problems and_ their 
historic, economic, political, and geograph- 
ical origins. In the summary key words 
are imposed on the screen for organiza- 
tion of review. Western Germany cm- 
phasizes the life of the people, postwar 
adjustments in economy, and_ problems 
arising from pressure on the land. Both 
films show close relationship between our 
people and those in Europe. 


Two new reels, Navajo Canyon Country 
and Weavers of the West (10 min. each, 
color AD) bring you, as do other of Ava- 
lon Daggett’s Southwest Indian series, true 
appreciation of primitive culture and 
values which survive and contribute to 
the needs of contemporary society. They 
are portrayed in the finest photography, 
are useful to almost any school level and 
especially for social studies and art, and 
are good entertainment, too. Story-book 
ways cf living not now followed are ex- 
plained and enacted in Meet the Sioux 
Indian (10 min. color, D) with Sioux 
at their reservation homes demonstrating 
the plains culture as it once existed. 


It’s a treat to find Romance of Trans- 
portation (11 min. color, IFB), a witty 
and bright cartooned story of transporta- 
tion from canoe to flying saucer, is now 
released in 16mm film. This film has aston- 
ished and refreshed audiences for two 
years in the regular theater showings. 
Welcome awaits it at school. 





Producers addresses, referred from above: 


AA—American Automobile Association, Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 


Pr.—Progressive Films, 6351 Thornhill Drive, Oakland 11, California 


C—Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Ram.—Rampart Productions, 2356 Dorris Place, Los Angeles 3), California 
D—Deusing Film Productions, 5427 West Howard Ave., Milwaukee 14, 


Wisconsin 


EB—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois 

Cont.—Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 East 37th St., New York, 16, New York 
IFB—International Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

AD—Avalon Daggett Productions, 441 North Orange Drive, Los Angeles 36, 


Calif. 
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To help your 
students understand 


Perhaps your students have asked 
you questions about menstruation 
...or they may be too shy to 
ask for information. 


Many teachers have found three 
Modess booklets a very good ap- 
proach to this delicate subject. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered” gives pre-teen girls a clear, 
simple introduction to the subject 
of menstruation. 

“Growing Up and Liking It” 
explains menstruation in a teen- 
age girl’s language. Offers tips on 
health, beauty and poise. 


“It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know” answers many ques- 
tions about menstrual physiology 
and the use of tampons. 











For your free copies, write: Anne 
Shelby, Personal Products Corp., 
Box 5466-10, Milltown, N. J. Or 
mail coupon. 





Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5466-10, Milltown, N. J. 
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NOW IN COLORS 
MORE VIVID 
AND EXCITING 
THAN EVER! 
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GENIE® HANDIPAINT— 
The amazing powder 
for finger, brush and 
tool painting, and for 
screen and other printing. 
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Have you used Genie Handipaint 
lately? New advanced techniques of 
manufacture are now producing a 
vastly improved, free-flowing, ultra- 
creamy paint of vivid, intense, jewel- 
like color. Even after Genie Handi- 
paint has been pre-mixed and the 
finished work allowed to dry, the col- 
ors remain brilliant as ever. 


Ideal for experimental and explora- 
tory work, Genie Handipaint comes in 
aconvenient, waste-preventing, shaker- 
top canister in 4 oz. and 8 oz. sizes, 
in 6 non-toxic, inexpensive colors. 


BINMEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith, Inc. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 

















AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 
Frank L. Rouser Co., Inc. 


315 W. Cumberland Ave. 
KNOXVILLE 


Sales and Service Since 1932 
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It's News to Us 


These are announcements by the manu- 
factuers of new products which we believe 
will be of professional interest to educators. 
This listing should not be construed as a 
recommendation by the editor. You will 
want to check and compare these items 
with others to be found in your school 
supply store. If you are unable to find the 
products desired, your request for in- 
formation will be forwarded to the pro- 
ducer. 


Data-Guides are a series of solid plastic 
review cards that are hole-punched to 
fit standard notebooks. Authored by lead- 
ing educators at Columbia University, 
each guide is an authoritative digest of the 
basic material of a school subject. Printed 
in three colors on solid plastic, they have 
a permanent laminated finish that will 
withstand the roughest day-to-day han- 
dling. Included in the titles now available 
are: Basic Algebra, High School Physics, 





High School Chemistry, American History, | 


French Grammar, Spanish Grammar, Eng- 
lish Grammar, Modern European History. 
Cost 69¢ each, retail. Available through 
school or bookstores. (Student Marketing 
Institute, 375 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York) 


Numberaid, the American Abacus de- 
signed by Dr. Andrew F. Schott, Ph.D., 
arithmetic specialist, is proving an effec- 
tive tool of learning, especially in grades 
1-6. Designed in colorful plastic, it is 
capable of handling numbers up to 100,000. 
The units, tens, hundreds, thousands, and 
ten-thousands columns have counters of 
different colors which slide on_ plastic 
rods. Can be used to add, subtract, mul- 
tiply, and divide. Zero as a place holder, 
carrying and borrowing are easily under- 
stood when it is used. Children enjoy 


arithmetic when they use this new tool 


of learning. Price $2. (Peerless Mfg. & 
Distributing, Inc., Waukesha, Wisconsin) 


Mixer Magnesound, a magnetic attach- 
ment for the new Victor 16mm _ projector, 


enables users to add sound to either silent | 
film or to sound film. It professionally | 
records voice and music simultaneously. | 


Individual inputs for 


microphone and | 


phonograph have separate volume con- | 


trols for perfectly co-ordinated mixing ver- 
satility. Then Mixer Magnesound not only 
records but plays back immediately or 
erases and re-records in one simple easy 
operation. Unit is designed for attach- 
ment to all older Victor sound projectors 
as well as the newly engineered, newly 
styled 1954 model. (Victor Animatograph 
Corp., Davenport, Iowa ) 








A new 
“TEACHING 
DIMENSION” 
has been added to 
this famous 
science series! 








FILMSTRIPS 

for Wonderworld 
Books Seven and 
Eight 




















Prepared by Dr. Morris Meister, 
author of Wonderworld of Science 
Books 7-9; Science for a Better 
World (Grade 9) 


We can now offer the thousands 
of schools using the Wonderworld 
of Science series in their upper 
elementary and junior high school 
grades 12 pairs of FILMSTRIPS IN 
SUPERB FULL COLOR correlated with 
the contents of Wonderworld Books 
7 and 8... 6 pairs to a book. 
Designed to be used in pairs (each 
pair has a combined total of ap- 
proximately 60 frames), Part A 
presents the fundamental nature of 
an area to be studied (theory), and 
Part B of each pair shows the 
practical application of the con- 
cept as it applies to everyday liv- 
ing. Free Teaching Guides come 
with each pair of Filmstrips. 


Each box of 6 pairs, or 12 filmstrips 
to a box, at $36.00* 


Each pair (Part A and Part B), at $7.00* 
Individual Filmstrips, $4.00* 
*Prices are Net, f.o.b. New York 


You save $12.00 when you buy them 
by the box! 


Charles 


Scribner’s 





Sons 


Educational Department 


441 W. 

Peachtree 

St., N.E. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 





Tillman H. Phillips, 


Pp ive 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


iS proud to offer you JAMES T. RICHARDSON, REPRESENTATIVE 


441 W. Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 3 


for all 


THE LORGE-THORNDIKE § school § INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


grades 





for integrated, 


continuous, reliable testing 


of general intelligence 


Authorized and qualified test personnel are urged to 





write for specimen sets for the levels in which they are from kindergarten through high school 
interested. ——> constructed and standardized under the same authorship 

Level | ....Kindergarten and Ist grade —> norms established on a large representative population 

Level 2 2nd and 3rd grades . J 

ind 3... aa Publishers, also, Of The Revised Stanford-Binet Scales 
eee 7th, 8th and 9th grades | The Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability 

Level 5... 10th, 11th and 12th grades | The lowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills 








fieeut Mile... 


when you travel in the amazing new 


icruiser 


Get ready to experience the smoothest, most 
thrilling travel in highway history—when you 
step aboard Greyhound’s luxurious new 
Scenicruiser! A great fleet of 500 Scenicruisers 
is scheduled for service—scores are now in op- 
eration, bringing you such advanced features 
as these: 
@ RAISED OBSERVATION DECK—for unparalleled 
sightseeing, right, left, forward — overhead! 
@ COMPLETE WASHROOM FACILITIES— with wash 
basin, toilet, mirror, other conveniences. 
@ GENTLE AIR SUSPENSION RIDE—Rubber-nylon 
air bellows replace metal springs, absorb road 
shock, vibration. 








— 


FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA 


Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. for 
full-color map — with details about Expense-Paid Vacation Tours. 


Name ....._.. 








MOOTONS 








City & State 


GREYHOUND, wenre | 
- information on a tour to: ST-10-54 j 
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Social Studies 
for Our Times 





MAN’S WAYS 
AND TIMES 





A new social studies program 
TODD, COOPER, SORENSEN 
Teaching aids and guides 
by FLYNN and LETTON 


WAYS OF 

OUR LAND Grade 3 
OLD WAYS 

AND NEW WAYS Grade 4 
NEW WAYS IN 

THE NEW WORLD Grade 5 
WORLD WAYS Grade 6 








MAN IN 
HIS WORLD 





A complete geography program 
BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 


Teachers’ guides and workbooks 


1954 Copyright 


OUR BIG WORLD Grade 4 

THE AMERICAN 

CONTINENTS Grade 5 

OLD WORLD LANDS’ Grade 6 

A WORLD VIEW Grade 7 
fe RE 


For high school— 


THE PAST 
THAT LIVES TODAY 


BECKER, PAINTER, HAN 


This up-to-date world history 
traces the growth of each of the 
five major civilizations of today. 


SILVER BURDETT 


Chicago, Illinois 


Representative: JACK W. DRAPER 
1100 Graybar Lane, Nashville, Tenn. 














INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Association of American Railroads 
Association for Childhood Education 
Avondale Farms, Inc. 

Binney & Smith . 

Bishop’s Sandwich Grill 
Bower's 

Broadacre Dairies 

Brown’s Restaurant & Cafeteria 
Butchers Supply Company, Inc. 
Claridge Hotel 

Clark & Jones, Inc. 

Coca-Cola Company, Inc. 
Commercial National Bank 
Compton, F. E., & Company 
Cooper, Perry, & Chalkley 
Crum Finishing Service 
Daugherty and Waters 

Deitch Brothers 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Field Enterprises Cover 
Fountain City Bank 
Fountain City Florist 
Fountain City Radio Cab 
French Broad Dairy 
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Gardner Service Station 
Gentry Mortuary 
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Houghton Mifflin Company 
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Institutional Equipment & Supply 
Iroquois Publishing Company 

Kay’s Ice Cream 

Keith Press, The .. 

Kern’s Bakery 

Kimball’s 

Knox County Board of Education 
Knox County Book Company 

Knox, John, Press 

Knoxville Business College 

Knoxville, City of 

Knoxville Hotel Association 

Knoxville Journal, The 


Knoxville News-Sentinel 


Laidlaw Brothers ..« 50 
Lion Oil Company 6, 7 
Lippincott, J. B., Company 8 .. 40 
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MacMillan Company, The .................... 51 
Mann Morticians ... 35 
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Miller’s, Inc. . 3 
New Method Book Bindery, Inc. 33 
Nystrom, A. J., & Company 37 
Park National Bank 32 
Penny, J. C., Company, Inc. 32 
Personal Products Corp. 53 
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Ramsey's Flowers 41 
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Reeder Chevrolet 40 
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Rodgers and Company, Inc. 4) 
Rothrock, Mary U. 42 
Rouser, Frank, L.., Company, Inc. 54 
Scott, William R., Inc. 40 
Scribner’s, Charles, Sons 54 
Scruggs, E. Carleton, Inc. 33 
Shelton, L. C., Architect 4l 
Silver Burdett Company 56 
Singer, L. W., Company, Inc., The 30 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 49 
Southern Desk Company 38 
Spence Shoe Company 39 
Steck Company, The 42 
Teachers Placement Service 38 
Tennessee Book Company 4 
Tennessee Coach Company 33 
Tennessee Equipment & Supply ............ 8 
Tennessee Motor Transport 43 
Tennessee Sporting Goods 40 
Tennessee Valley Bank, The 39 
Turner Brothers Company woe 
Underwood Clothing Company 4l 
University Extension Conservatory 40 
University of Mississippi Cover 3 
University of Tennessee 22 
Weaver’s Funeral Home 34 
Weaver’s Restaurant 41 
Webster Publishing Company 46 
Wells Equipment Company 40 
Wolfe Dairies, Inc. , 46 
Wrigley, William, Jr., Company 47 
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A New Symbol of Service in Tennessee 





Building Today For Tomorrow 


Now at Gay and Wall . . . New Site, Fall '55, Clinch and Henley Streets 














PERSONAL 
CONSULTATIONS 
FOR m4 
ADMINISTRATORS igs 
TEACHERS | 


Plan your graduate program while 
at the Western Section, T.E.A. Con- 
vention. 





Meet: 


Dr. John E. Phay 
Professor of Education and DEGREES 


Dire Sessi : . 
irector of the Summer Session Sissel Cialis 


: Master of Business Education 
Where: Master of Arts 
University of Mississippi Booth Master of Science ; 
Advanced Master of Arts in Education 
Alumni Breakfast: (two year graduate program) 
Doctor of Education 


Claridge Hotel—8:00 A.M. Friday Doctor of Philosophy 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 




















seen it? 


Childcratt 


America’s Famous Child Development Plan 


Never before 
such a wealth 
of material 

to help you 
enrich your 


curriculum! 


Now 15 volumes—7 completely new! 
Hundreds of beautifully illustrated 
stories, poems, fairy tales, adventures 
—to arouse children’s interest, supply 
necessary visual imagery, help you 
initiate topics. 

New science volume — exciting illus- 


trations, interpretations of living 
things, the sky, earth, machines. 


New art volume —finest creative pro- 
grams ever worked out for children. 
Hundreds of appreciation activities! 


New music volume—new fun with 
sound and rhythm—songs, hymns, lull- 
abies! 


New guidance material — over 150 
specialists help you better understand 
children, explain different behavior- 
types to parents. 


Complete with curriculum and corre- 
sponding correlations for each of the 
early grades. Helps enrich your back- 
ground, locate teaching aids and ma- 
terials needed, develop strong year 
round program. 


At no change in price! If you haven’t 
seen the new Childcraft edition, write 
for full information today. Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Hayes, Childcraft, Dept. 3220, 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 








